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Auburn Dedicates 
Engineering's 
New $5 Million 
Harbert Center, 


Generations Gift 
Of John Harbert 


By Kaye Lovvorn 

The day couldn't have been more perfect 
when Auburn dedicated its John M. Har- 
bert II] Engineering Center on April 4 

The setting was as lovely as only an 
Auburn spring day can be, when the sun is 
shining and azaleas and dogwoods are 
blooming. 

University representatives spoke admir- 
ingly of che new structure and what it will 
contribute to the teaching and research in 
the Department of Civil Engineering, as 
well as eloquently of their appreciation for 
the generosity of John M. Harbert, III. 

The donor for whom the building is 
named was obviously pleased with the 
result of his gift to Auburn, so pleased in 
fact that the climax to his speech came in 
his telling University President James Mar- 
tin, members of the Board of Trustees, and 
the assembled crowd, that if the university 
comes up with the funds to continue 
Auburn's engineering master plan, he will 
do his share. And, as the university is cur- 
rently making plans to begin an under- 
ground classroom building adjacent to the 
new Harbert Center and has plans for 
other engineering facilities, itappears likely 
that the John M. Harber Engineering 
Cenrer will affect more than civil engineer- 
ing at Auburn. 

The activities of the day began with a 
luncheon honoring Mr. Harbert, his fam- 
ily, and his guests which included the offi- 
cers of his company and family friends. 
Two hours later, official dedication cere- 
monies took place in the structures lab of 
the 43,000 square foot building. An over- 
flow crowd came to honor the man who 
had made the building possible and to see 
the new facility, which is, t0 date, the larg- 
est and most obvious benefit of the Auburn 
Generations Fund. 

Participating in the ceremonies in addi- 
tion to President Martin and Engineering 
Dean Lynn Weaver were Civil Engineer- 
ing Department Head Ed Ramey and 
Trustee Michael McCartney, a civil engi 


neering graduate, In accepting the building 
for the university on behalf of the Board of 
Trustees, Mr. McCartney contrasted the 
new facility to classes that he had had in 
Broun Hall, which he noted had served the 
university well and which stood on the site 
of Harbert Center until it was torn away to 
make room for the new facility. Addressing 
Mr. Harbert, Mr. McCartney said, “we're 
proud you're an Auburn man—you embody 
so much of what we know as the Auburn 
spirit.” 

In dedicating the building, President 
Martin cited the uniqueness of such an 
event in the history of the university. He 
praised the new Harbert Center as “another 
major step” in providing the best possible 
facilities for Auburn's engineering pro- 
gram, Talking about the importance of 
civil engineering in the history of the 
South, President Martin noted that 
Auburn's civil engineering program had 
needed a “home of its own with state-of- 
the-art technology.” And he noted that all 
the engineering programs at Auburn “are 
brought up a notch through the prestige of 
this building.” 

“Few buildings on any campus have 
been so carefully designed from the ground 
up,” President Martin continued. “This 
planning has resulted in great flexibility 
and improved the research capability.” 

Basically an office and laboratory build- 
ing, the new facility includes two perma- 
nent classrooms and a third one now occu- 
pies the future site of the creep and 
durability lab, Scattered across the build- 
ing’s three floors are thirteen laboratories 
as well as offices for faculty and graduate 
students. 

The users of the new facility expect it 
not only to benefit the quality of education 
that goes on at Auburn but also to increase 
Auburn's ability to attract research and 
contract grants for civil engineering. "We've 
had the students and we've had the faculty, 
and now we have the facility,” noted Dr. 
Ramey in a final word of appreciation to 
Mr. Harbert. 


Pres. Martin Named 
To AFROTC Group 


James E. Martin, AU President, is the 
newest member of the Air Force ROTC 
Advisory Committee. The committee con- 

jx individuals who are responsible 
for reviewing Air Force ROTC policies and 
objectives. 

Dr. Martin, a native of Vinemont, has 
been president of Auburn University since 
February, 1984. He has received many 
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MAKING IT OFFICIAL—John M. Harbert, III, 46 of Birmingham stands in front of the new 
civil engineering facility bearing his name. Dedicated on April 4, the new building, the gift of Mr 
Horbert to the Auburn Generations Fund, opened spring quarter to provide 43,000 square feet of 
offices, labs, and classrooms. 


awards and citations, including the Pro- 
gressive Farmer Award for Outstanding 
Contributions to Agriculture in Arkansas 
where he led the University of Arkansas 
System. 

Other members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee are Gen. Robert C. Mathis, 
USAF (Ret.), chairman; Rev. John E. 
Brooks, president, College of the Holy 
Cross; Robert]. Kegerreis, president emer- 
itus, Wright State University; Herbert H. 
Reynolds, president, Baylor University; 


and Donald L. Veal, president, University 
of Wyoming. 


The group serves as an external source 
of advice, expertise, and influence on the 
Air Force ROTC’s curriculum. The com- 
mittee meets annually to review all aspects 
of the Air Force ROTC educational pro- 
gram. For example, the committee recently 
concurred with a proposal to expand the 
foreign language requirement for scholar- 
ship recipients from one term to one year. 


72 Graduate with 
Honors in March 


By Richard Lofton '86 


During commencement exercises for 
winter quarter, 72 honor graduates received 
degrees from President James E. Martin. 

To graduate with highest honor, a stu- 
dent must have a 3.8 average. Seniors with 
23.6 average graduate with high honor and 
those with a 3.4 or better graduate with 
honor. 

Students who graduated with highest 
honor were: Michael Shane Brown, agri- 
culture science, Boaz; LuAnne Carleton, 
music, Grove Hill; Virginia Susan Crook, 
music education, Sylacauga; Joseph Brown 
Fleming, biology, Birmingham; Jacqueline 
Renee Little Gardner, education, Auburn; 
Kimberly Anne Norris, international bus- 
iness, Birmingham, Jack Wilson Stokes, 
electrical engineering, Huntsville; and 
Glenn Morgan Woods, pre-medicine/biol- 
ogy, Jacksonville, Fla, 

Graduating seniors receiving high honor 
were; Robert Stephens Andress, Jr., 
mechanical engineering, Troy; Susan Avery 
Bell, computer engineering, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Ross Anthony Brooks, aerospace engineer- 
ing, Gadsden; Richard Kermit Caldwell, 
pharmacy, Cragford; Robin Denise Clay- 
ton, music education, Attalla; Tracy Alan 
Cole, agronomy and soils, Fort Payne; 
Anne Esther Copeland, theatre, Ontario, 
Canada; John Reed Dickey, electrical engi- 
neering, Opelika; Donna Kay Dorough, 
animal and dairy sciences, Chelsea; Bonnie 
Louise Evans, pre-law/foreign languages, 
Palm Beach Gardens, Fla,; Sandra Leigh 
Gentry, pharmacy, Hickory, N.C.; Freder- 
ick John German, IV, electrical engineer- 
ing, Woodville; Kenneth Leon Harris, pre- 
med/chemistry, Ozark; Joy Elaine Jones, 
education, Alexander City; Suzanne Rebecca 
Brown Kohler, building construction, 
Springfield, Va.; Carl Edwin Kraus, indus- 
trial and operations management, Kendall 
Park, N J.; Janet Kane Marchese, electrical 
engineering, Spenceport, N-Y.; Kelly Eli- 
zabeth Martin, psychology, Englewood, 
Calif.; Mary Katherine Moorhead, educa- 
tion, Montgomery; Robert Earl Richard- 
son, finance, Montgomery; Danielle Rose 
Saba, public relations/journalism, Carmel, 
Ind.; Elizabeth Ann Wheat, education, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.; Cathy Patricia Wilks, phar- 
macy, Milton, Fla. 

Students graduating with honor were; 
Jeffery Edsel Butler, poultry science, Cul- 
Iman; Judy Carol Butler, industrial and 
operations management, Huntsville; Carol 
Elaine Callahan, public relations/speech, 
Jackson; Garrey Allen Cave, accounting, 
Auburn; Sheryl Nanette Clark, computer 
science, Panama City, Fla; Philippa L. 
DeRamus, criminal justice/law enforce- 
ment, Prattville; Lisa Lanelle Forehand, 
textile management, Alexander City; Robert 
Stanley Gregory, computer science, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Candace Lee Hemphill, eco- 
nomics, Huntsville; Susan Kris Hollinger, 
biology, Jacksonville, Fla.; Allan Jeffrey 
Kelley, pharmacy, Slocomb; Lydia Carroll 
Kneiss, education, Marianna, Fla.; Debra 
Jeanette Lockhart, pre-med/chemistry, 
North Palm Beach, Fla; Frank Beasom 
Lockridge, III, finance, Birmingham; George 
Scott Maluff, management, Birmingham; 
Michael Joseph Marchese, electrical engi- 
neering, Spenceport, N.Y.; John William 


O'Farrell, computer engineering, Century, 
Fla.; Ashley Bickham Owen, foreign lan- 
guage, Dothan; Richard Elliot Pare, biol- 
ogy, Stuart, Fla.; Regina Dianne Potts, edu- 
cation, LaFayette; John Sumrall Powers, 
wildlife management, Auburn; Michele 
Mary Pritchett, education, Enterprise; Jerry 
Lee Rogers, electrical engineering, Ephe- 
sus, Ga,; Lydia Marie Simpson Sikes, phar- 
macy, Oxford; Scott Michael Sommer, com- 
puter engineering, Montgomery; Gwen- 
dolyn Alice Owens Tatum, public rela- 
tions/ journalism, Signal Mountain, Tenn.; 
Lisa Ann Thibeault, pharmacy, Selma; 
Tracie Lynn Tips, pre-med/psychology, 
Arlington, Tex.; Cynthia Carol Turner, 
family resource management, Black; Marlo 
Whitaker, accounting, Hanceville; Bena 
Latta Whittelsey, public relations/speech, 
Opelika; Jonathan David Wiener, electrical 
engineering, East Brunswick, N.J.; Donald 
Jerold Willis, electrical engineering, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Sharon Winsor, English, West 
Palm Beach, Fla.; and Elysa Gay Woodard, 
education, Alexander City. 


Auburn Names EEO/ 
Affirmative Action 
Director 


A Nebraska woman who has been a law- 
yer, chemist, community center director, 
and affirmative action professional became 
director of affirmative action/equal em- 
ployment opportunity at Auburn on March 
3. E. Shelton Burden earned her B.S. and 
MS. degrees in chemistry at Tennessee 
State in Nashville and her J.D, at Thurgood 
Marshall School of Law, Texas Southern 
University in Houston. 

Before coming to Auburn, she was a 
practicing lawyer and executive director of 
Malone Community Center, a United Way 
Agency that offers cultural, recreational 
and educational opportunities for Lincoln 
and surrounding communities in Nebraska. 

Previously, Dr. Burden served as assis. 
tane director for programs/affirmative 
action officer for the Nebraska Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, at the same 
time serving as a visiting instructor at 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. 

Beginning her career in chemistry, Dr. 
Burden served as a research associate and 
then as an instructor at Fisk University in 
Nashville, later becoming an associate pro- 
fessor at Knoxville College. 


Bi 


Michael Brown—With Highest Honor 


She then worked for the state of Nebraska 
as a research chemist/supervisor, as an 
analytical research chemist for Monsanto 
in St. Louis, Mo., and for Dorsey Laborato- 
ries in Lincoln. At Dorsey, she was super- 
visor of the analytical research department. 

She is the former chairperson/commis- 
sioner of the Nebraska Equal Opportunity 
Commission, a body responsible for the 
enforcement of the Civil Rights Act of 

1964 for the state. In thar role, she was 
active in lobbying, drafting legislation, 
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Joe Fleming—With Highest Honor ~ 


coordinating office activities andd 
ing policies and procedures. 

The new AA/EEO director is a meme 
of the American, Federal and Nebraska 
Associations, the American Associatit 
for the Advancement of Science, the 
of Gas Chromatographers, Phi Alpha 
and Sigma Delta Epsilon 

Asa member of the president's staff 
AA/EEO director determines the aval 
pool of personnel, develops hiring 8 
advises search officials and reviews hif 
Patterns. In all of these functions; 
officer assures that university practices 
incompliance with federal law and reg 
tions, 

The AA/EEO director also develops 
Maintains the institution's affirmal 
action plan, coordinates all related fe 
Serves as a contact point for affirmall 


, uf 
action agencies or other external grou? 
dealing with matters of this nature; 
advises the president's office on all asPee 


Rehab Departmef 
Receives Grants 
For $314,257 


The Department of Rehabilitation 
Special Education has received three Bt 
totaling $314,257 from the U.S. Dept 
ment of Education. The grants supPt 


of human resource development. 
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three research projects in the department's 
Rehabilitation Facility Continuing Educa- 
tion Program, headed by Michael D. Shin- 
nick. The largest grant, $108,500, will goto 
the Facility Administration Training Pro- 
ject, which will develop and refine a series 
of courses related to operating and manag- 
ing facilities for vocational training and 
rehabilitation. The project is directed by 
Phyllis A. McDaniel. 

A grant of $104,830 will go to the Reha- 
bilitation Facility Vocational Evaluation 
and Work Adjustment Program directed 
by J.B. Black. The program provides train- 
ing and technical assistance to facility per- 
sonnel on requested topics. 

The Workshop Personnel Project, headed 
by Jean B. Welsh, will receive $100,927 for 
direct service delivery to production super- 
visors and vocational instructors. 

Emphasis in all the programs will be 
placed on innovative techniques to place 
persons in competitive job settings. The 
projects will serve eight Southeastern states 
and all of the grants are subject to renewal. 


Broadcasters Choose 
Film for Campaign 
Against Drinking 


The National Association of Broadcasters 
has chosen a film produced by Auburn 


ETV to include in its new anti-drunken 
driving campaign to begin in the spring. 

Created as a public service announce- 
ment, the film is the brainchild of Tom 
Lenard, a producer and director at Educa- 
tional Television. It is a rakeoff on the 
popular movie Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind and will be used in the Associa- 
tion's campaign aimed at high school seniors 
who might be planning to drink and drive 
at graduation time. The film, available in 
60-, 30-, and 10-second versions, has been 
shown at 70 Alabama movie theatres and 
30 television stations since it was filmed in 
1984. 


Ag Enrollment Grows 
After Long Decline 


For the first time in this decade, Auburn's 
agriculture enrollment has shown an up- 
turn. Fall quarter enrollment hit a three- 
year high of 745, up 44 students from 1984. 
With the crisis existing in farming, it 
seems a strange time for agriculture enroll- 
ment to increase, but Dr. Robert Voitle, 
associate dean of instruction for the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, explains that fewer 
than ten percent of Auburn's agriculture 
graduates go into farming. 

Instead, most Auburn agriculture gradu- 
ates take ag-related white-collar jobs, which 
are plentiful. In fact, he says, a recent 


FIRST DAY IN USE—Students stroll away from Harbert Engineering Center, the new home of 
the Civil Engineering Department on the first day of classes for spring quarter, which was the first 


day of occupancy for the new facility. 
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COMPARING NOTES-—Speakers Robert D. Word 55, Dr. Bessie Mae Holloway, and President 
James E. Martin compare notes on their speeches prior to graduation ceremonies on March 18, Mr. 
Word, president of the Auburn Alumni Association, welcomed the graduates into their new role as 
Auburn alumni. A member of the Board of Trustees, Dr. Holloway was the formal graduation 
speaker, and Dr. Martin conferred degrees. 


report by the National Association of State 
Universities warns that agriculture, which 
produces one-fifth of America's gross 
national product, “is seriously threatened 
by deepening shortages of highly qualified 
scientists, managers, and technical profes- 
sionals.” 

When students think of majoring in 
agriculture, Dr. Voitle noted they don't 
think of working for major companies such 
as duPont, Eli Lilly, and Monsanto, yet they 
hire many graduates from the College of 
Agriculture. 

“With only a few exceptions, we are hav- 
ing no trouble placing grads,” continued 
Dr. Voitle. "Many of our better students 
have five or six job offers, with the average 
starting salary of about $17,000. We've had 
some as high as $27,000.” 

In order to make students aware of the 
opportunities in agriculture, the School is 
currently writing all potential Auburn stu- 
dents with an ACT of 25 or better, and 
those who express interest get more infor- 
mation. In addition, an Ag Summer Honors 
Program, funded by the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, brings 50 outstanding high school 
students to the School of Agriculture. An 
“Ag Day” attracts potential students to 
campus. 

In addition, Dean Voitle noted that the 
college has a good academic reputation. 
The school also offers more scholarships 
than any other on the Auburn campus, and 
has a reputation for helping students find 
jobs upon graduation. “There are tremen- 
dous opportunities,” for agriculture majors, 
according to Dean Voitle, “if we can get the 
word out.” 


National Museum Adds 
11 Sykes Prints 


The National Museum of American Art 
recently added 11 lithographic prints by 
Maltby Sykes, emeritus professor of art and 
alumni artist-in-residence, to its perma- 


nent collection, The prints range in style 
from realism to abstraction. Prof. Sykes did 
nine of the lithographs in the 1940s. They 
include prints made soon after he began 
teaching at Auburn and three prints he 
made while he was in the Air Force when 
he was on military leave. Prof. Sykes made 
the remaining lithographs, transfer litho- 
graphs from paper ro stone, in 1967 as part 
of a grant project funded by the National 
Endowment for the Arts. 

Ina letter to Prof, Sykes about his litho- 
graphs, Charles C. Eldredge, director of the 
National Museum of American Art, said: 
“Ie is wonderful to add to our collection 
these fine examples of your work in the 
“40s and the two transfer lithographs from 
the ‘60s demonstrating your contributions 
to the art of printmaking and illustrating 
your long career as one of America’s fine 
printmakers.” 


Winter Enrollment 
Second Highest in 
Auburn History 


The 18,060 students studying on the 
Auburn campus winter quarter brought 
the number of enrollees to Auburn's second 
highest number, down 29 from last win- 
ter's record 18,089. 

Arts & Sciences remains Auburn's larg- 
est school with 4,363 students enrolled. 
Engineering follows with 3,647; then Bus- 
iness, 3,052; Education, 1,536; Architec- 
ture and Fine Arts, 1,493; Agriculture and 
Biological Sciences, 722; Home Economics, 
436; Veterinary Medicine, 359; Nursing, 
229; Pharmacy, 225; and Forestry, 92. 

Graduate enrollment is up 129 students 
to 1,843. Winter quarter also saw an 
increase in the number of black students, 
which now stands at 623, up 52 students or 
9.1 percent from a year ago. 


Points & Views 
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Here and There— 


A Renunciation 
By Jerry Roden, Jr. "46 


Like most people, I am beset with some ambiva- 
lence about pure, unadulterated facts. 

Much of the time, I operate at 2 highly visceral 
level, and then I rend to dislike and distrust facts for 
two apparently good reasons: First, in the wrong 
hands, they attain the semblance of deadly weapons 
which may be employed either to 
overwhelm the listener's mind and 
destroy his sanity or to wrack his 
body and soul with boredom. And 
second, they manifest an apparent 
tendency to be fickle, They may turn 
up at the most inopportune moments 
to explode a favorite theory or shat- 
ter a delicately framed alibi and, just 
as perversely, they may go into hiding upon those 
occasions when they would prove beneficial in estab- 
lishing one's acuity or veracity. 

Sometimes, I attain a harmonious state in which 
heart and intellect march to the beat of the same 
drummer, and then I develop a deep respect for facts 
as the equivalents of simple truths and as the founda- 
tion stones for complex and transcendent truths, At 
such times, I wonder at the human perversity which 
so often leads me and others to distrust facts and 
which even induces some basically good people to 
coverup, withhold, or bury facts they find distasteful. 

For several months in my more tranquil moments, 
T have reflected upon my conviction—expressed in 
this column upon more than one occasion—that the 
pursuit of truth constitutes, or should constitute, the 
central purpose of education. And in the process of 
those reflections, I have realized the need to renounce 
most of my ambivalence about facts. The soundness 
of every academic discipline and the integrity of 
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* every profession depends upon a wholesome respect 


for facts and a solid commitment to discover, pre- 
serve, and transmit as many of them as possible to 
the end of discerning the truth necessary to emanci- 
pate mankind from the durable veil of ignorance and 
a host of lingering half-truths, superstitions, and 
self-contradictions. 


A Postscript—Since | conceived the first portion of 
this column, Neil Owen Davis has touched upon the 
same subject in a much more practical manner in an 
editorial in The Auburn Bulletin. Mr. Davis spoke of 
the essentiality in journalism of attaining credibility, 
“a jewel of great price... Credibility makes for trust 
and trust engenders credibility.” Further down in the 
same column, Mr. Davis notes how through the 
years he and his associates sought to attain credibil- 
ity: “... We strived mightily and painstakingly to get 
the facts, all of them in the news columns as hon- 
estly, without bias, as we could.” 

That last quotation provides an eloquent sum- 
mary of a principle which has guided Mr. Davis as 
both a professor and practitioner of journalism 
through a distinguished career that Spans more than 
forty years: The news columns are for facts objec- 
tively reported, editorial columns are for opinions 
based upon an honest interpretation of facts, and the 
two must appear clearly separated and distinctly 
marked. 

Meditation upon Mr: Davis's editorial set me to 
scanning through Bartlett's Familiar Quotations for 
entries concerning facts. That exercise refreshed my 
memory on a few famous remarks and introduced 


me to several new ones, including a very direct and 
practical one from the great ancient historian Poly- 
bius (c. 208-c. 126 B.C.), which serves as a fitting 
conclusion for this column: 

That historians should give their own country 4 
break, | grant you; but not so as to state things 
contrary to fact. For there are plenty of mistakes 
made by writers out of ignorance, and which any 
man finds it difficult to avoid. But if we knowingly 
write what is false, whether for the sake of our 
country or our friends or just to be pleasant, what 
difference is there between us and hack-writers? 
Readers should be very attentive to and critical of 
historians, and they in turn should be constantly on 
their guard. 


The Editor's Column— 
A Success Story 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


He flunked out of Auburn twice and, having 
returned to campus to try again, found himself just 
five hours short of a degree when he was called to 
active duty, Although many departments and schools 
gave degrees to draftees who were close to gradua- 
tion, not even World War II could make the Civil 
Engineering Department head alter the require- 
ments. After the realities of war had wiped out 
“everything I ever knew,” he returned to Auburn 
once again. And he might have failed that last time 
had not a professor tutored him after class. 

Most of us, had we been in that man’s shoes, would 


~haye shook the dust of the Auburn campus from our 


feet long before we ever graduated. Or if we had 
managed to graduate, we'd have considered that we 
owed nothing to the institution and turned our back 
on It. 

Bur that's not the way John M. Harbert, III, '46 
operates. Credited by Forbes Magazine as the most 
successful businessman in the state of Alabama, Mr. 
Harbert continues to put education high on his list of 
priorities. He serves on the Alabama Commission 
on Higher Education and on the boards of various 
universities and schools, and he tells the high school 
and college audiences wherever he speaks that 
grades are important. He tells students to be general- 
ists; he tells them to read, to remember that their 
education has just begun when they leave college. He 
tells engineering and business students who think 
that the study of language is a waste of time how 
important it is. 

He could have forgotten Auburn's existence; 
instead, he has been generous. He has returned to 
campus time and again: to be a visiting lecturer in 
the College of Business, to funda master plan for the 
university, to initiate a pilot project in communica- 
tions for civil engineering seniors through the Eng- 
lish Department; and to attend meetings of the 
Auburn University Foundation Board of Directors. 

And when Auburn launched an ambitious Genera- 
tions Fund drive with a $61.7 million goal that many 
people considered pie-in-the-sky, he early on gave 
the campaign a major boost with a $5 million pledge. 
That pledge has now been fulfilled, and those con- 
nected to the campaign credit much of the Genera- 
tions Fund's phenomenal success to the momentum 
and optimism that his gift gave at a crucial Stage. 

And on April 4 when Auburn dedicated the build- 
ing that his gift made possible, Mr. Harbert was 
obviously very pleased and very proud, bringing his 
family, officers of his company, and friends from as 
far away as London to the celebration. His pride in 


the facility, in Auburn, was obvious and heart. 
warming. Naturally, the dedication of a new facility 
to house one of its programs is a matter of pride and 
importance for Auburn University. For an interna. 
tional contractor of the magnitude of John Harbert, 
whose business and building accomplishments reach 
from multi-million dollar Alabama shopping malls ~ 
to the Arabian desert, the dedication of a $5 million 
building normally wouldn't be that consequential, 
But this one was, and Mr. Harbert’s comments on 
the joy of being able to give it to Auburn made that 
evident. 

Another indication of Mr. Harbert’s pleasure jn 
his Auburn connections came in his special tribute to 
the engineering professor who tutored him in that 
last class—Prof. Wilfred Honour. Prof. Honour's 
widow, Frances, former reference librarian at the 
university, had come to the dedication as Mr. Har- 
bert’s guest from her home in London. One can put 
several interpretations on Mr. Harbert's comment 
that without Prof. Honour’s help, Auburn probably 
wouldn't have been dedicating the building, and 
probably all of them are correct. But the fact that the 
tribute was made says something about John Har- 
bert, the man who remembered and gave credit to 
his professor forty years later, and to the teachers at 
Auburn who are all too rarely recognized for the 
contributions they make. Research is important and 
research in civil engineering will be tremendously 
strengthened by the Harbert Engineering Center, 
But we shouldn't forget that if Wilfred Honour had 
been so busy with research that he hadn't had out-of- 
class time to aid a struggling student, Auburn proba- 
bly wouldn't have had the John Harbert Engineering ; 
Center. As Mr. Harbert put it, “Bricks and mortar 
are fine in their place, but people make an institu: 
tion.” 
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Esoterica for Everyone— 


Bluebirds Are Cheerful and 
Pretty with No Faults 


By Bob Sanders ‘52 


] really wasn’t convinced about the presence of 
spring right here amongst us till I spent.a couple of 
days in frontier country a couple of weekends ago. 
True, all across Alabama (diagonally) flowers and 
trees were beginning to bloom and leaf out. A few 
peach orcha rds were particularly appealing. And the 
pear trees! A pear tree would be worth an inestima- 
ble amount just for its blossoms, nevermind the 
delicious fruit, The one in Momma's backyard was 
covered in white, and the slightest breeze would 
make the petals snowflake to the ground. Barring an 
unusually severe late cold spell, it looks like another 
limb-breaker for the old pear tree. 

And all along the highways was the striking yel- 
low of the jasmine that climbs on fences and up trees 
and blooms so profusely right now. Just as I was 
lamenting the fact that I seldom see any around The 
Old Home Place, | found some, just beginning to 
bloom, in the woods down the hill from the George 
Field. | don't know why I didn’t dig some up and 
bring ic home to plant, but I guess we brought 
enough stuff 

Young calves were cavorting about as only young 
calves in the springtime can. Old Pat the pony, who 
must be well inco middle age in horsey terms, would 
get carried away and jump and buck and kick and 
carry on shamelessly. You'd think she'd be old 
enough to know better. 

Some plowing had been done, too. 

But what really made it springtime were the blue- 
birds. There have nearly always been bluebirds there. 
There used to be three tall, slim pines right together 
just across the driveway and in the edge of the pas- 
ture from the house. One of the trees had a sagging 
limb on which hung an earthenware jug with a hole 
knocked in it. Bluebirds nested there when I was 
little. The jug hung so low that, even then, I could 
tiptoe and peek in to see how the little ones were 
doing, and the parent birds would be busily working 
in the garden along with us, trying to keep their 
offspring filled to their seemingly limitless capacity. 

Lightning and disease got that pine and one of the 
others. Now there's only one, a knotty, burly, brute 
of a pine, with most of its limbs on one side because 
of the proximity of those other two for so many 
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QUIET SUNDAY MORNING IN SAMFORD PARK 


years. The jug was moved many years ago to an apple 
tree on a terrace below the pear tree. The bluebirds 
continued to use it. They also would sometimes use a 
compartment of the purple martin complex, which 
the martins, for some reason, had abandoned. 

I always see the bluebirds, in the spring and 
summer, when I drive up, if it’s in the daytime. 
They'll be perched on the power line out close to the 
scuppernong vine, or in the front yard. But I usually 
see only one pair, always have. | don’t know if they 
are that strict about territories or what. But the 
redoubtable Luxapalila Rose put up several houses 
and has several pairs, so.... 

Anyway, Saturday afternoon, my baby sister 
brought over a couple of made-to-specifications 
bluebird houses. You know the kind, in rough wood, 
with the hole exactly so many centimeters in diame- 
ter and exactly so far above the floor; and with a 
sloping roof and a hinged front for easy cleaning out. 
They had pre-drilled nail holes for easy attaching toa 
post. It was something even I (Bobby, stay ‘way from 
that wheelbarrow; you don’t know nothin’ ‘bout 
machinery) could handle. I nailed one to the power 
pole about half-way up the driveway, across from the 
row of daffodils. You can see it from the dining room 
window. And I put the other one on a fence post 
right by the pear tree. You can see it from the 
kitchen. 

Then Sunday morning, before, during and after 
breakfast, we were watching, watching. The bluejays 
were sounding off as usual about any and everything. 
The cardinals were pecking around the edge of the 
carport, hoping to steal some cat food, And brown 
thrashers were thrashing about in leaves, always 
working. 

And then the bluebirds came to the house on the 
fence post. And then to the one on the power pole. 
The same pair, I suppose. I guess they're apartment 
hunting, shopping, wondering whether to give up 
their lease on the jug and/or old martin dormitory 
and move into nice new quarters. They'd go inside, 
one at a time, then compare notes. Right now it’s a 
buyers’ market for them, plenty to choose from. 

1 hope some other bluebirds discover the new 
plethora of housing and move in. It'd be nice to have 
a covey of bluebirds there. 

Bluebirds are wonderful birds to have around. 
They are cheerful, pretty birds without one fault, as 
far as 1 know. They typify all that’s good about 
springtime. They can brighten the gloomiest day, 
just by being there. 

Like some people I know. 


—Photo by Kaye Lovworn '64 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY —When Jimmy Gullatte received his 
degree in marketing, the loudest cheers came from his wife, 
Renda, with a few appropriate noises from son David, who 
turned a year old 11 days later. The Gullattes are an important 
part of The Alumnews family where Renda makes our lives 
better and a day at the office more exciting. 

—Photo by Dan Shell 
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Foreword 


Undergraduate education is the most important 
form of higher education. The highest level of study 
achieved by most postsecondary students is either 
the associate or baccalaureate degree. This means 
that the knowledge, skills, and values imparted by 
the undergraduate curriculum must serve a lifetime. 
Undergraduate education also prepares students to 
enter graduate and professional programs. Colle- 
giate standards send clear signals to the public 
schools about the expected level of achievement; 
high standards challenge secondary school students 
to higher levels of preparation. It is equally impor- 
tant to remember that the quality of public school 
teachers depends greatly upon the quality of under- 
graduate education. 


This report to the Southern Regional Education 
Board (SREB) from its Commission for Educational 
Quality recommends specific ways to meet an urgent 
priority—the improvement of undergraduate educa- 
tion. The statement differs from the recent reports 
by several national groups in that it suggests that 
involvement of the full range of responsible inter- 
ests will be needed to improve undergraduate educa- 
tion. In addition to college and university leaders, 
who naturally should take the primary responsibility 
and initiative, there are important roles for state 
policymakers in causing or expecting certain actions 
to be taken, and then holding the higher education 
community accountable, 


The importance and urgency of such improve- 
ments make this a time for realizing joint responsi- 
bility—everyone has a stake in the success of under- 
graduate education. 
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A New Covenant: 
Access to Quality 


There is no question that the quality of under- 
graduate education is unacceptably low and needs to 
be raised, In the past six months, three independent 
national reports reached remarkably similar conclu- 
sions on the status of undergraduate education—all 
pointed to an incoherent curriculum, a lack of rigor 
in course and degree standards, inadequate methods 
of assessing student progress, and little consensus 
within higher education on what knowledge and 
skills should be emphasized. 


The reasons for the decline in the quality of 
undergraduate education are understandable. Chief 
among them was the pressure, beginning in the 
1960s, for improved access to higher education for 
large numbers of students who previously lacked the 
means and encouragement to receive education after 
high school. The access movement was a high public 
priority, far-reaching and deep-rooted socially, and 
was implemented with powerful political support. A 
diverse but strong alliance of the public, its political 
leaders, and higher education forged what quickly 
became a covenant to expand opportunity to all who 
could benefit from higher education. 


The issue of access has dominated higher educa- 
tion since the 1960s. Quality became a secondary 
concern, in part because the early covenant did not 
Specify standards for the programs to which access 
should be provided. As the drive for access grew, 
most institutions relaxed entry requirements to 
include no more than the high school diploma. As a 
way of extending access to all levels of higher educa- 
tion, faculty and administrators lowered standards 
for courses, student promotion, and graduation. The 
quality and meaning of undergraduate education has 


fallen to a point at which mere access has lost much 
of its value. 


Access should be a highly significant social and 
€conomic force, but it will not be unless it is access to 
quality education. Achieving this, however, will be 
difficult, and will depend greatly on the extent to 
which quality improvement is seen as a necessary 


means to make access to higher education trul 
meaningful. Already, some challenge the recent 
emphasis on quality as a swing away from the com. 
mitment to access; others speak in terms that 
emphasize only access, or only quality, Or generalj. 
ties of how they should be combined. The greatest 
challenge is to find ways that will enable both access 
and quality goals to be met at the same time for the 
same students. 


Pursuing both goals will require a new covenant to 
be formed among the public, its political representa- 
tives, and higher education. The same kind of public 
and political support that initiated the great advan. 
ces in access must now focus on an equally difficult 
challenge—improving quality while maintainin 
access. Because access is now a high, deeply-embedded, 
public priority, efforts to improve quality that 
appear to restrict educational opportunity will be 
challenged by many social, political, and educational 
leaders. It is important, therefore, that quality 
improvement actions and policies be developed 
jointly, involving the same groups that were party to 
the earlier understandings. There needs to be close 
agreement across all levels and groups of policymak- 
ers and educators about how undergraduate educa- 
tion will be improved while access is maintained, Itis 
vital that the issue of achieving access to quality 
education become a state-level concern. 


The new covenant between higher education and 
the public will have to contain practical, understand- 
able, and explainable approaches to pursuing quality 
and access simultaneously. These agreements should 
be formalized in state-level policy, which has both 
the leverage and jurisdiction to ensure that students 
seeking collegiate study can obtain the services they 
need without compromising efforts to improve 
quality. 


The policies emerging from the new covenant 
should be drawn from two fundamental imperatives. 
The first is to restore clear standards arranged ina 
meaningful sequence to the entire educational 
system—from kindergarten through high school 
through higher education. This is essential co the 
improvement of quality. Students should be expected 
to qualify for study at the next educational level, with 
qualification depending upon satisfaction of clearly 
stated performance criteria at major entry and exit 
points, such as high school graduation, college entry, 
Promotion to upper-level undergraduate study, and 
college graduation. 


The second imperative is to place greater empha 
sis on the effective preparation of students to meet 
significant entry and exit standards so that they can: 
gain access to ever-higher levels of education. Access 
need not mean the geographical and financial avail- 
ability of undergraduate education without regard to 
standards, but the availability of such education with 
standards, supported by programs at prior levels 
that prepare students to meet these criteria. In shift 
ing the means for providing access from a lowering 
of standards to increased Preparation to meet higher 
requirements, the importance of preparation and 
qualification in producing quality education while 
supporting educational Opportunity is restored. 


Improving Quality 


Research indicates that the average community 
college freshman is teading at the 8th grade level and 
that 60 percent of entering students in community 
colleges, 35 percent in regional institutions, and 10: 
Percent in universities need further preparation.” 
Recent estimates in Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi show that in all these 


*John E. Roueche, George A. Baker, and Suanne D- 
Roueche, College Responses to Low.Achieving Stl: 
Bent A National Study (Orlando, Florida: HB) 
Media Systems Corporation, 1984). 
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states approximately 40 percent of the students 
entering college require remedial education. 


a 

Recognition of the inadequate preparation of col- 
lege freshmen is especially clear in the few states 
that have statewide. standards for placement into 
degree-credit work that go beyond course require- 
ments for a high school diploma, represent actual 
academic skills and achievement, and apply to both 
senior and two-year colleges. These requirements 
usually are low—for example, 740 on the SAT, 14on 
the ACT, and 10th grade reading level. Nonetheless, 
estimates are that 40 to 50 percent of all entering 
freshmen will be referred to remedial education. 
More and more states and institutions are examining 
how many of their entering college students are 
unprepared. These states and institutions are to be 
commended, for, while the results are alarming, they 
are a step closer to tackling the problems. 


The evidence invites public skepticism concerning 
the quality of higher education, and suggests that 
colleges and universities may be awarding degrees to 
students who do not possess even basic academic 
skills. College-level testing programs of sophomores 
and juniors have shown that large numbers of stu- 
dents are not able—especially on the first try—to 
pass low level tests of basic skills and knowledge. 
Pre-professional tests required by some states for 
entrance into certain upper-division undergraduate 
programs indicate that many students have inade- 
quate basic skills. Teacher certification tests reveal 
that many college graduates lack minimum compet- 
encies. And, increasing numbers of employers com- 
plain that the communication and computation 
skills of college graduates are deficient. The knowl- 
edge that many of the students who failed these tests 
have received passing grades and, in many cases, a 
baccalaureate degree is disquieting. 


Improving the quality of undergraduate education 
is difficult. We may be at a point, however, at which 
the public and higher education are ready to act 
together. There is a growing recognition by higher 
education leaders of the current problems. In addi- 
tion, public school reforms have built a general 
momentum to improve, and soon they will be pro- 
viding better prepared students to higher education. 


Of great significance to improvement initiatives is 
that more leaders from minority and disadvantaged 
backgrounds are recognizing that mere access to 
undergraduate education and its formal degrees has 
less value when the quality and meaning of under- 
graduate education are diminished. Indeed, disad- 
vantaged students recently enrolling in college have 
suffered most from the decline in quality. As the 
public perceives a widening gap between the rela- 
tively few colleges with high standards and those 
with lower ones, students who attend the latter insti- 
tutions, in effect, do not experience genuine equality 
of opportunity. 


Actions to Improve 
Undergraduate Education 


Quality undergraduate education is possible, and 
should have a primary role at every college and 
university. Its improvement requires comprehen- 
sive reforms enacted at institutional and statewide 
levels, Faculty and administrators in higher educa- 
tion should initiate many of these changes, since 
undergraduate education centers on the relationship 
between students and faculty. Lay boards of trustees, 
both at institutional and statewide levels, have # 
major responsibility for these improvements, which 
in some cases must be preceded by a reordering of 
institutional priorities. And, political leaders need to 
ensure that these issues are being addressed by those 
responsible for public and institutional policies for 
higher education. 
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‘State-level policy initiated by agencies and offices 
with authority in public education can make an 
important contribution. State actions are needed to 
ensure access within the public system, to provide 
for programs offering opportunities for additional 
Preparation, to encourage special linkages between 
the schools and colleges, and to provide accountabil- 
ity to the public for at least minimum levels of 
student performance. 


_ While most of the recommendations below are 
aimed at both the public and private sectors of 
higher education, those suggesting state-level or 
statewide actions refer primarily to the public two- 
year and four-year institutions. Nevertheless, inde- 
pendent colleges may be affected by those statewide 
policies, especially in light of the support private 
institutions receive from student aid programs 
financed through state taxes. 


As a general principle, the responsibility for 
initiating improvements in undergraduate education 
should reside with higher education institutions and 
their governing boards. The need to improve under- 
graduate education is so critical, however, that this is 
not a time for squabbles over responsibility. It is a 
time when concerted actions by both campus and 
state leaders will be required. 


The discussions and recommendations that follow 
are fundamental to the improvement of undergrad- 
uate education and are directed in three areas— 
beginning college-level work, student achievement 
and outcomes; and faculty and curriculum. 


Beginning College-Level Work 

Student Qualifications 

Standards for beginning degree-credit work in col- 
lege can be an important indicator of quality in 
higher education, particularly when they drop to a 
point at which studefits are admitted who cannot 
learn on the college level. There is now strong doc- 
umentation that conditions for placement into- 
degree-credit work are extremely low, leading to 
high dropout rates, or forcing faculty, in an attempt 
to meet the needs of the unprepared, to aim their 
courses ata level that cheats the prepared students. 


There is no common understanding of what skills 
are needed to begin college-level work, and no con- 
sensus on what college-level work is or how to iden- 
tify students that require additional preparation 
before beginning college. The result is that in some 
cases the low achievement of poorly prepared stu- 
dents is masked because degree-earning credit is 
granted for remedial-level work, thus diluting the 
meaning of the baccalaureate. Most would agree that 
as common standards for beginning college-level 
work—standards pertaining to basic skills, not only 
high school courses—are established across institu- 
tions, the number of students recognized as needing 
remedial work will increase markedly, even when 
these standards admittedly are low. 


College-level or Remedial Placement 

Higher education has been slow to acknowledge 
that too much of what is credited as college work is 
not. College-level academic work has come to imply 
any course taken by students incollege. College study 
needs to be re-established in all institutions as a form 
of higher learning, with courses that demand learn- 
ing and thinking skills above the high school level 
for all students. 


Standards are needed that address basic academic 
skills, such as reading and writing. These skill stan- 
dards should go beyond course requirements for the 
high school diploma to ensure that students can 
benefit from an upgraded college curriculum, and 
that faculty are not presented with an impossible 
range of learning abilities. These criteria should 
reflect learning skills that are needed to begin 
degree-credit work. Any course taken by students 


without these skills would not be termed college- 
level, thus ensuring that the first two years of under- 
graduate education are at college, not remedial, lev- 
els. Ensuring that students have the basic skills 
needed to begin college will do more than any other 
action to improve the retention of students in 
college. 


The purpose of remedial education is to prepare 
students for collegiate degree work at the freshman 
level. Clarifying placement in college work is espe- 
cially critical to improving the quality of undergrad- 
uate education in the community colleges, which 
provide the first two years of a baccalaureate educa- 
tion to a large number of students. It is important to 
the reputations of both students and colleges that the 
academic transfer programs of the two-year colleges 
are seen as truly college level. 


Access Through Further Preparation 

Setting clear criteria for qualification for degree- 
credit work in college is a first step to improved 
quality. To maintain access as these standards are 
implemented, states will need to provide opportuni- 
ties for students to gain qualifying skills through 
programs that are readily available, geographically 
and financially. To ensure access, the increased 
emphasis on preparation will require statewide 
action on two fronts—before a student graduates 
from high school; and after graduation, but before 
entering college, if a student needs further prepara- 
tion. 


In addition to raising high school curricular and 
graduation requirements and publicizing the skills 
necessary to start college-level work, several states 
are now encouraging higher education to work 
closely with secondary schools to improve the prepa- 
ration of students while they are still in high school, 
These efforts include improved teacher education, 
joint reviews of high school curricula, diagnostic 
testing, and early intervention and temediation of 
high school students. 


A good example of these pre-high school gradua- 
tion activities is the Ohio State Early Testing Pro- 
gram, now supported by the Ohio Board of Regents. 
High school juniors take a version of the college 
mathematics placement test that is used by all partic- 
ipating state institutions. The program identifies 
weaknesses in students while they still have another 
year for taking additional mathematics courses. In 
addition, university faculty and high school teachers 
have developed a model college preparatory course 
designed for students who score exceptionally low 
on the placement examination. The Early English 
Composition Assessment Program, which addresses 
student readiness for college writing, is currently 
under development by university and secondary 
school English faculties. 


While it is reasonable to expect that students are 
prepared for college before they graduate from high 
school, all states will be faced for some time with 
high school graduates who are not qualified to meet 
the higher college placement requirements. If we are 
to hold to these standards, which are so necessary to 
improving the quality of undergraduate education, 
and still maintain access to higher education, states 
will have to ensure that programs are available to 
provide additional preparation to those high school 
graduates who are not qualified to begin collegiate 
degree-credit work. 


These supplemental preparatory programs, al- 
though not college level, may be offered best through 
colleges, particularly community colleges in states 
that havea highly accessible two-year college system. 
Locating these programs in colleges would make 
subsequent placement in the degree-credit curricu- 
lum more convenient. Students would be placed in 
these remedial programs if, after being admitted to 


ié 


college, formal assessments show they do not meet 
the statewide minimum requirements established 


for degree-credit study. To maintain the value of the ~ 


undergraduate degree, these preparatory programs 
would not carry credit toward a collegiate degree 


The following recommendations are offered to pro: 
vide access to higher quality undergraduate educa 
tion by improving the abilities of students to begin 
college work: 


States should require that higher educa- 

tion establish statewide standards for 

placement in collegiate courses creditable 
toward an undergraduate degree. These criteria 
should extend beyond the courses required for the 
high school diploma, and represent a consensus by 
higher education on the levels of basic academic 
skills needed to begin study at the college level, 
especially in reading, writing, and basic mathe- 
matics. Students who do not meet: the minimum 
standards should be guided to non-degree-credit 
Programs that provide further preparation. 


States should require that the threshold 

placement standards and the procedures 

to assess them are consistent statewide. 
These requirements should be applied in all institu- 
tions offering undergraduate education, including 
the academic college-parallel programs in two-year 
colleges. 


To maintain access under these new 

3 placement criteria, states should ensure 

thar students not qualified to begin degree- 

credit study have geographical access to programs 

that will prepare them to qualify. These programs 

may be offered in higher education institutions, but 

should be distinet from degree-credit_ programs. 

Some states may elect to offer these Preparatory 

Programs through community colleges; other states 

may provide services in four-year institutions as 

well, especially in colleges admitting significant 
numbers of educationally disadvantaged students. 


These supplemental Preparatory programs 

4 should be fully accessible financially. States 

should support the programs through a 

Separate category of state appropriations. Financial 

aid for students should be available for the additional 

Preparation, meaning that eligibility for federal and 

“state financial aid should be extended to up to five 
years. 


The resources of higher education and the 

5 schools should be joined to study and 

determine the most effective ways of pro- 

viding this additional preparation. Content Buide- 

lines, outcomes standards, and assessments should 

be developed which, at a minimum, reflect the skills 

needed to begin collegiate study, The guidelines, 

standards, and evaluations should be applied state- 
wide. 


Higher education should initiate close 
6 working relationships with the public 
schools to enrich the Preparation of stu- 
dents before they leave high school. Colleges and 
universities should apply some of their own re- 
sources to help more students qualify for true 
college-level study immediately upon graduation 
from high school. The Boal is for states to begin a 
trend which sees fewer students in post-high school 
remedial programs as more students are better pre- 
pared in the high schools. Higher education should 
work closely with the public schools in the following 
areas: 


© Defining and publicizing the nature of courses 
which should be taken and the academic skills 
that should be developed to prepare for college. 


© Developing early assessments of the skills of 
high school students to identify when perfor- 
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mance indicates they will not be able to meet 
the standards to qualify for degree-credit work 
in college. 


© Developing the capacity to intervene in and 
enrich the programs of high school students 
who are projected not to meet the college 
placement criteria. The early intervention strat- 
egy developed by Ohio State University may be 
a model to be considered for replication. 


* Informing each public school district of the 
collegiate performance of its Braduates, espe- 
cially the numbers requiring remedial work 
before placement in college-level study. 


Student Progress and Achievement 

The improvement of undergraduate education 
depends upon the establishment of new standards 
Not only at entry, but also during and at exit from 
college. Restoring quality to education requires the 
Presence of successively higher standards as the stu- 
dent begins college, advances through higher levels 
of study, and graduates from college. 


There are certain skills and knowledge thar all 
undergraduate students should Possess. Some should 
be present upon entry to enable further learning; 
higher levels of these skills, or others, should be 
developed as the student Progresses through the 
curriculum, and ultimately graduates, Institutions 
are responsible for ensuring that students achieve 
appropriate levels of skill in teading, writing, mathe- 
matics, and critical thinking at certain points in the 
undergraduate experience. Today, there is little assur- 
ance this is happening. Course grades are not reliable 
indicators of important student outcomes, Few insti- 
tutions Now require comprehensive examinations or 
other kinds of evaluations that assess general learn- 
ing or skills, which go beyond a specific course or 
discipline. This situation should be changed to assure 
the public that certain basic skills and knowledge are 
being attained, and to encourage faculty and students 
to develop these fundamental outcomes. 


In no sense should these basic acad 
or the required threshold standards 
only important results of an underg 


tionally developed standards and measures may, 
once again, attest to these outcomes. In the meat 
time, and to help restore consensus on the Nature 
and level of student achievement to be expected in 
undergraduate education, it is critical that institu. 
tions as a group define certain basic academic skill, 
and use similar assessments, in addition tO course 
grading, to evaluate student proficiency. Minimum 
standards for these skills should be set for Promotion 
from lower division to upper-level study. These 
requirements will not produce excellence, bur they 
will provide a foundation on which institutions can 
establish higher standards and build toward true 
excellence. 


The following recommendations are offered ty 
improve undergraduate student achievement; 


States should expect colleges and univer. 
sities to adopt a set of basic academicskills 
and levels of proficiency that all students 
should possess by the end of the sophomore yearand 
before beginning upper-division study. This set of 
skills and the procedures to assess them should be 
common statewide, and used by all two-year and 
senior colleges and universities. Faculty should haye 
the major role in defining these skills and standards, 


Students should be expected to exceed 

8 these threshold requirements, whose cen- 

tral purpose should be to provide a basis 

for accountability and a foundation upon 

which individual institutions can construct higher 
standards, 


Each college and university should specify 

9 the academic skills and knowledge that 

students should possess before receiving 

the baccalaureate degree. Each institution 

also should develop its own ways to evaluate pros- 

pective graduates on the extent to which these our 
comes are present. 


Faculty and Curriculum 

There is no shortcut to achieving quality. The 
rigor with which teaching and learning are under- 
taken determines the quality of undergraduate edi 
cation. When able and committed faculty set and 
maintain high standards, they challenge students to 
develop the abilities that have always marked af 
educated person—facility in spoken and written 
communication, knowledge of basic mathematics, 
logical thinking, the capacity for inquiry, and the 
Capability to make sound and critical judgments, 
Such skills are learned and developed only through 
strenuous and monitored practice throughout the 
curriculum, There is no Way to avoid this exacting 
Process. 


Faculty, through defining and teaching the curti 
ulum, hold the most important keys to improving 
undergraduate education, Quality in undergraduate 
education is related directly to a demanding and 

llenging Gurriculum, and to the devotion os 
faculty to teaching. Strengthening the teaching: 

earning relationship between faculty and studentsis 
vital. Although faculty allegiance to the professional 

iscipline has town, authority over the curriculum 
and faculty activity resides traditionally at the inst 
tutional and academic department levels. It is appro 
Priate, then, that institutions and their lay governing 
boards respond to the imperatives set forth by the 
rare at Mational reports on improving undergraduate 

‘ucation (which were authored by higher education 
leaders). Presidential and dean-level leadership ® 
Crucial in €ncouraging faculty to raise the priority 0 
undergraduate teaching and to give it as much status 
and attention aS research now receives. 

The college curriculum needs to be examined 10 
ensure that the experiences provide the opportual 
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be guaranteed or else undergraduate education is 
no meaning. In time, course grades and other institu. 


ties and challenges that will enable students to 
develop college-level skills and knowledge. It is 
important that presidents and faculty lead institu- 
tional efforts to recast the curriculum based on a 
consensus of what all college students should know 
and be able to do. 

The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
provides an example of efforts to establish certain 
academic skills (for example, writing and mathemat- 
ics) as the basis for university study and to identify 
specific core courses for all students. The new curric- 
ulum emphasizes the development of various ways 
of knowing and the ability to integrate knowledge. 


The following recommendations, along with the call 
for presidential and faculty leadership, are offered to 
the higher education community to highlight the 
critical curricular and faculty issues involved in 
improving undergraduate education: 


Institutions should examine their under- 

l graduate curriculum and recast a core of 
required studies in the directions and 

toward the purposes recommended by the recent 


CHECKING THE PROGRAM—Everybody’s on camera on 
Sraduation day and along with the rituals of the President's 
Reception and getting your picture taken at the Auburn Univer- 
Sity sign in Samford Park is checking the program to be sure your 
fame is there, Caught in the act were, left to right, above top: Joy 
Jones of Alexander City, Beverly Raley of Enterprise, and Ken- 
neth Burton of Opelika, all of whom graduated in Education. 


Center, above: Agriculture graduates, Bret C. Missildine of 
Springville, Aimee W. Bryans of Butler, and Michael S. Brown of 
Boaz. From the cop in the center row: Engineering graduates 
David White of Anniston, Tim Radford of Gadsden, and Kevin 
Morgan of Enterprise: Education geaduaces Emily Giddens of 


Talladega, Kerri Harris of Arab, and Cindy Davis of Crossville; 
Arts & Sciences graduates Beth A. Butler of Wetumpka, Carol 
Callahan of Jackson and Chenavis Cook of Auburn. Atthe far left 
top are Air Force Reserve commissionees Richard Cox of 
Satsuma and Charles W, Eastman of Montgomery. At the bot- 
tom are Michael and Janet Marchese of Spencerport, N.Y., who 
both received degrees in electrical engineering, both are lieuren- 
ants in the Air Force, and both graduated with honors. 
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Feport of the Association of American Colleges. That 
Feport recognizes that both skills and knowledge are 
important outcomes in undergraduate education and 
that faculty must take the responsibility to set the 
curriculum. Exemplary institutional reforms should 
be encouraged and replicated 


Basic academic skills, such as reading and 

11 writing, should be expected and practiced 

across all segments of the curriculum. The 

development of student proficiency in these skills is 
the responsibility of all faculty. 


The humanities and sciences should con- 
12 stitute a major segment of the undergrad- 
uate core curriculum. 


The undergraduate core curriculum should 

13 be similar across the academic transfer 
programs of two-year institutions and the 

senior colleges and universities. Faculty from the 
two sectors should develop these curricula jointly, 
and compare information about the success of two- 


year college transfer students relative to students 
who began their undergraduate studies at a senior 
institution. 


The faculty reward system for compensa- 

4 tion, promotion, and tenure should be 
revised to emphasize and recognize effec- 

tive undergraduate teaching. Presidents, deans, and 
governing boards have the greatest leverage and 
authority to affect this system, which is now domi- 
nated by the individual disciplines and departments. 


Different forms of activity should be 
15 valued in the faculty reward system. Col- 
leges and universities should encourage 
and reward scholarship that directly improves the 
teaching of undergraduates by developing better 
ways to organize, understand, and present the 
knowledge of a discipline. Faculty, presidents, and 
deans can give credence to these activities which, 
while not producing purely new knowledge, cer- 
tainly make current knowledge more understandable 
and able to be taught effectively. 


Features 


New Auburn Center 
Will Use University 
To Help State Locate 
Foreign Markets and 
Deal With Them 
Effectively 


By Kaye Lovvorn 
Americans drive Japanese cars (or Amer- 
ican cars with Japanese motors) powered 
by Saudi gasoline, watch British programs 
on televisions made in Korea, wear shoes 
from Italy or Brazil, and drink French wine 
out of glasses made in Ireland, but most of 
us are just beginning to realize how inter- 
twined our lives are with those of people in 
other countries. Every day the world gets 
smaller and more intricately connected, 
Despite "Buy American” bumper stickers 
and attempts to regulate foreign imports, 
it seems increasingly obvious that bumper 
stickers, slogans, and TV ads will not stop 
the incoming flood of goods—particularly 
if the corresponding American products 
cost more and wear our sooner, At the 
same time, what's good for the consumer 
may be bad for business as the American 
trade deficit grows and American compa- 
nies fail to compete with foreign imports. 
‘So what's the solution to this puzzle? 

To Executive Vice President George 
Emert, who traveled abroad last fall with 
Gov. George Wallace seeking industry for 
Alabama and then spoke at several foreign 
universities, and to Dr, Sam McCord ‘66, 
acting director of Auburn's new Center for 
International Commerce, the answer is 
obvious— 

If American and mote specifically Ala- 
bama business is going to succeed, it must 
compete in the world market. That is, Ala- 
bamians must leatn to do business on an 
international scale, without creating bar- 
tiers to foreign trade. 

Alabama is a relative latecomer to seek- 
ing foreign markets and getting foreign 
companies to locate businesses in the state. 
Thus, it has been coming in behind such 
states as Georgia, which has been seeking 
foreign business for several years, and 
Tennessee and Kentucky, where foreign 
automobile manufacturers have recently 
located plants. 

Obviously, then, Alabama has some 
catching-up to do, and Auburn's role in 
helping generate business comes in the 
area of education. But education is not con- 
fined to the Auburn campus. One of the 
university's missions is extension and, under 
that banner, Dr. McCord is Organizing the 
Center for International Commerce (CIC), 
which was funded by the Alabama Legisla- 
ture in 1985. The CIC links Auburn to 
international relations in a new way. 

For at least seventy years, Auburn has 
trained students from foreign countries, 
particularly in agriculture and engineering. 
And for more than twenty years, Auburn 
has offered majors in foreign languages. 
Since 1982 Auburn has also offered a 
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x i for Interna- 
MAKING PLANS—Dr. Sam McCord ‘66, acting director of Auburn's new Center In 
tional Commerce, and management specialist, Dr. Shigeko Fukai, make plans for one of their many 
Projects to help Alabama recruit foreign business and help Alabama businesses find markets 
abroad. 


degree in international business in the Col- 
lege of Business and a degree in foreign 
language/international trade in the Col- 
lege of Arts & Sciences, letting students 
combine business courses with experience 
in foreign language and culture to enable 
them to work abroad successfully or todeal 
effectively with foreign customers while 
working domestically. A few years earlier, 
the Math Department began an exchange 
Program with professors in other coun- 
tries. And in the past few months, 
a more formal exchange has been under- 
way with China, where several Auburn 
Professors have followed math faculty 
members Drs. Ben '52 and Marjorie Hig- 
Bins Fitzpatrick ‘60 who were invited to 
China two years ago. Currently an Auburn 
English professor is teaching at Hunan 
University. Students and Professors from 
Hunan have been visiting Auburn's 
Mechanical Engineering’ Department and 
this fall Chinese will be offered in the 
Department of Foreign Language for the 
first time, and it will be taught by a profes- 
sor from China, 

But these programs all involve teachers 
and students and not businessmen or the 
government leaders who influence busi- 
ness; therefore, Auburn Opened the new 
Center for International Commerce in the 
College of Business, with an ambitious 
slate of purposes, the main one being to 
help small and medium-sized Alabama 
businesses expand their exports and to 
help Alabama attract more foreign busi- 
nesses to locate in the state. 

As coordinator for the major in interna- 
tional business and the Professor of courses 
in international finance, Dr. McCord seemed 
the logical man to start the CIC, which 
hopes to focus all international connec- 
tions within the university and see how 
they can relate to business. "We want tobe 
@ state resource in international business, 
and through this, and perhaps through 
developing programs to 80 Out into differ- 
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ent areas of the state, to present the inter- 
relationships among countries and inter- 
national trade.” 

The goals of the CIC are rather ambi- 
tious and involve programs in research, 
education and communication, in the state, 
the region, and abroad. In the three months 
since the Center opened, Dr. McCord has 
managed to get several projects underway. 


One of those is a survey, done in con- 
junction with the Alabama Development 
Office, to determine if Alabama businesses 
have products they'd like to get licensed to 
produce overseas, From the survey, Dr. 
McCord hopes to gain information to use 
in various ways. “For instance, we might 
help businesses get their Products licensed 
abroad and that would involve drawing up 
contracts, which are so important, using an 
international lawyer. We have to deter- 
mine if there is such a lawyer in the state, 
for example. As we discover what Alabama 
businesses are interested in, we will do 
what we can to help them get into an 
international market, Obviously we feel 
this is a big contribution that Auburn can 
make. We also hope to attract money to use 
in helping raise the general understanding 
of the people in the state of the role of 
international trade,” 


The international economy is highly 
complex, explains Dr, McG 
people don't realize just ho 
For instance, 


ord, and many 


‘means not only a lower 
but an inability to pay 


through American banks. "What seems to 
be good for one Person is bad for another,” 


explains Dr. McCord. “I'm glad to gay 
strong U.S. dollar—but unfortunately some 
industries have been hurt by it, Any indy 
try that exports is hurt by the strong dollar, 
but our consumers are berter off because 
helps them to fight inflation by ‘making 
imports cheaper. 

"There's more than one side toa Story,” 
emphasizes Dr. McCord, “and we needy 
understand the other person's Perspective, 
whether he is in Alabama or New Yorkyy 
West Germany. That's the kind of thingye 
want to do,” says Dr. McCord of the Cle 
“We'll start here at Auburn in enhancing 
our international understanding, but atthe 
same time we're going to offer whatever 
fesources we have to our community and 
state. I have a variety of ideas on how we 
can do that—for instance, having an inter 
national night with a speaker anda lookat 
some of the cultural differences, etc. Or, if 
there's a real misunderstanding betweena 
group and, say, a particular country, maybe 
we could do something to help clearitup 
For instance, I think the Japanese need to 
be discussed from a different perspective, 
although it’s hard to defend them woomuch 
when they are very protective of theit 
industries and at the same time about 20 
percent of their exports go co the United 
States, so they are very dependent on our 
market.” 

At the same time, the CIC hopes 
“internationalize the whole it 
well as the College of Busin 
explains, with its program in visiting lee 
turers and scholars, The first such visiting 
lecturer, Shusaku (Steve) Hirano, came (0 
Auburn in March, He will be involved ina 
seminar which is another aspect of the 
Center's work scheduled for May 21 in 
Birmingham, which will focus on helping 
Alabama business enter Japanese markets. 
“He isa representative of he Japan Exter 
nal Trade Organization, which is trying (0 
improve the importation of American pro 
ducts into Japan and at che same time 
improve the overall understanding between 
Our two countries,” an area that needs 
Some work on it as far as business is com 
cerned, according to Dr. McCord. “The 
other day we had a teleconference about 
Overseas agricultural trade and opinions 
were voiced against the Japanese, wh0 
Prohibit many of our companies from com 
ing into their markets, and we have @ 
improve their and our understanding of 
each other. The Japanese are trying @ 
improve their image in Alabama Some 
businesses have just given up on Japan 

Dr. McCord would like to involve fellow 
alumni in all areas of the CIC. “I wish! 
could find out which alumni have actually 
done business in Japan. I would like (0 
know which alumni have done exporting 
Of worked in businesses involved in export 
ing. 1 would appreciate it if alumni whoate 
involved in international business woul 
Contact the Center and let us see what they 
can do for us and we could do for them: 
Dr. McCord’s address is 306-C Tichendt 
Hall, Auburn University, AL 36849, and 
his phone number is 205/826-2352. _ 

Although Alabamians might not realiz€ 
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it, international visitors frequently come to 
the state, Dr. McCord says, and the Center 
is working on coordinating those visits and 
getting information out so that business- 
men will know who's coming and what 
areas of trade they are interested in. In 
addition, the Center wants to collect as 
much information about foreign trade as 
possible so that if an Alabama business has 
aquestion “about a market or, for instance, 
what goods are currently being exported to 
an island in the Caribbean, we would be 
able to supply a list, Of course this kind of 
information fulfills our education function 
as well as service function because this 
information also will be available for stu- 
dents’ use.” 

In addition to the research, the Center 
hopes to sponsor a “working paper series 
on topics of interest to people in the inter- 
national business area; for example, on the 
results of the licensing research we are 
doing.” 

‘As in any other function of the univer- 
sity, Dr. McCord is looking for ways to use 
whatever resources are available in the 
state and apply “the expertise we have at 
Auburn to the international needs of the 
state.” 

He points to the capabilities of the 
‘Auburn faculty to do translation, not only 
on the Center staff, where the manage- 
ment specialist, Dr. Shigeko Fukai, speaks 
Japanese, but also in the Foreign Language 
Department and other areas of campus. “I 
surveyed the faculty to see what languages 
were available and we've got real capaci- 
ties, of course in French and German, but 
in Russian and Czechoslavakian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and some others as well.” 

Dr, McCord emphasizes the service por- 
tion of the Center, “Any way we can help 
communities or businesses who are inter- 
ested in some phase of international busi- 
ness or cultural affairs we'd be glad to. We 
would like to know what facets are involved 
in attracting the attention of a foreign 
industry and in helping people work with 
them.” 

And in student and faculty development, 
“Dr. McCord hopes to “uncover student 
internships, faculty internships, encourage 
the participation in international confer- 
ences, that’s the kind of development we 
need, We hope to set up linkages abroad by 
working with other universities on €x- 
change and joint research programs. We 
might even work with some communities, 
for instance set up sister city relationships. 
This would be something that we could 
help other cities in Alabama doasa partof 
our outreach program.” 


‘At the request of one company, the CIC 
is exploring the possibility of setting up 
additional free trade zones. "The United 
States has provisions that you can set aside 
a certain area called a free trade zone, for 
instance several acres within or just outside 
a town—Huntsville has one and I think 
Birmingham has one—to import goods 
that you don’t have to pay duty on. If it’s 
something you assemble, it's duty free. You 
assemble the goods and then ship them out 
at a cost savings. So a free trade zone is a 
way of encouraging busines 


‘An associate professor of finance, Dr. 
McCord has been on the Auburn faculty for 
13 years, He's devoting all his time spring 
and winter quarters to getting the Center 
in operation and seeking money to keep it 
going, as the Legislature has indicated it 
won't fund any line-item budget requests 
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from Auburn for 1986-87. He also con- 
tinues as coordinator of the program in 
international business 


The international business major 
attracts some of the brightest students at 
Auburn,” explains Dr. McCord, “probably 
because of their ability to handle foreign 
languages. We have had some of the 
National Merit Scholars choose to major in 
International Business and we've had in- 
quiries from others.” He suspects that 
some of the brightest students choose 
international business because “they are 
very adept at languages and they're very 
ambitious students.” The interdisciplinary 
program requires that the students not 
only take foreign language courses but also 
“business communication in the foreign 
language because each country has its own 
business terms.” In the process of learning 
about the language, they learn about the 
culture of the country which is very impor- 
tant in doing business, In addition, the stu- 
dents take the core business courses as well 
as international marketing, finance, and 
management courses.” Dr. McCord would 
like to add an internship to the programs 
when Auburn is able to develop it—"that 
would be a very valuable thing.” 


He is very interested in foreign language 
and the importance of language to Ameri- 
can business efforts. "We so arrogantly 
‘assume that everybody speaks English and 
yet that assumption’s often a handicap in 
business, The Alabama Development Office 
folks told me that in presentations abroad, 
say to businessmen in South Korea, they've 
found that if the video tape is in South 
Korean, they'll really listen. Otherwise, if 
they have to go through an interpreter, 
they just kind of lose interest.” 


Because of that and because of the 
understanding of foreign culture that comes 
along with language study, Dr. McCord 
predicts that languages are going to be 
more important to American business in 
the future and noted that many business 
schools are already moving in the direction 
of requiring foreign language for their 
undergraduates, pointing out that the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, “which has one 
‘of the nation’s premier master's i 
tional business studies” is going to start 
requiring its undergraduates to take for- 
eign language. 

Dr. McCord’s interest in the interna~ 
tional business field came as a result of 
‘graduate work in international finance, his 
design and implementation of both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate courses in multina- 
tional business finance, and his help in 
developing and coordinating the interna- 
tional business major. His research and 
publications have included work in the 
international finance field. Most of his 
work with businesses and consulting has 
been in the area of "public utility finance.” 
Along with his colleague Dr. Thomas Tole, 
Dr. McCord has been doing financial man- 
agement workshops four times a year for 
about ten years for the Southern Company 
with which he says they've had “a great 
relationship.” In fact, their work has in- 
volved them with utilities from all across 
the country from Oregon to Connecticut. 
Dr, McCord explains that such experiences 
are valuable for the faculty as well as for the 
employees of the Southern Company who 
come to Auburn: “utility accounting and 
finance is very different from what you 
usually reach in the classroom.” 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE—Library Director William H)i 


fill, a lover of both books and sports, 


Tooks equally at home on a bench outside Draughon Library or on the inside where he works in his 
office without the overhead lights, preferring the natural light from his large window 


Library Director 
Pleased With 
Progress, Looks 
Forward to New 
Addition & ARL 
Accreditation 


By Ruth Schowalter 


“I chink old men sore of lose their imagi- 
nations,” says Dr. William Highfill, refer- 
ring co himself but not looking too old or 
too worried as he leans back in a swivel 
chair in his office that looks out on the 
trees budding in the Ralph Brown 
Draughon Library parking lot. Varieties of 
cacti that he raised from a packet of seeds 
are silhouetted directly behind him. Al- 
though he suggests that his evolving inquis- 
itiveness into the pages of history away 
from a passionate love of fiction indicates 
some sort of vital change in his character, 
the library director maintains a talent for 
phrasing words in a colorful way and con- 
tinues to read more fiction than most of us. 
Daily surrounded by books, he takes them 
home nights, keeps a list of books read and 
books yet to read, and has calluses on his 
hands that he claims are from holding 
books. 

“| find college and university communi- 
ties rather exciting. There are all kinds of 
interesting people with which to work and 
no dearth of discussions academic or oth- 
erwise,” says Dr. Highfill of his profession. 
“Librarianship is a fairly dynamic thing 
although libraries appear to be rather pas- 
sive on the exterior. Not only do we deal 
with most of the reported intellectual 
activity that society is engaged in, but we 
also deal with it in different ways. We had 
books fora long time and tha was about it. 
Then thirty years ago people thought thar 
microforms were going to be the total 
answer and would displace books; they 
supplemented books. We've gor, probably, 
as much information in microformat as we 
have in physical volumes. Now with the 
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coming of the computer, we are seeing 
another phenomenon that will not dis- 
place books or microformat, but will be a 
major supplement to them.” Technology 
may change the way librarians process 
information, but according to Dr. Highfill 
it doesn’t change what they are doing, “We 
are still information brokers of a sort,” he 
says, explaining that he considers the basic 
‘goal of the library “is to provide the user— 
student, professor, community member— 
with the information or the book when he 
or she needs it.” 


English Department Head Bert Hicch- 
cock '63 who spends much of his time in 
the library thinks Dr. Highfill has achieved 
this goal. “"The library is doubly informa- 
tive,” he says, "both in journals and books 
and people. Bill is one of those human 
resources, so are Gene Geiger of Special 
Collections and Glen Anderson of the 
Humanities desk. They're reading books 
themselves.” In agreement with him is 
Management Department Head William 
Holley. He considers the library to have 
an outstanding staff which is student and 
faculty oriented, especially on the third 
floor” where he spends his time. 


Perhaps the satisfaction of the faculty 
results from Dr. Highfill’s opinion of what 
a library should be. “I view the library as 
the university's most essential secondary 
intellectual resource, the primary incellec- 
tual resources are obviously the faculty and 
the students.” Supportive of scholarly pur- 
suits, Dr. Highfill, early on in life, culti- 
vated a desire to read. 

Born in eastern Oklahoma to a country 
school teacher who becamse a Baptist min- 
ister sometime during his boyhood, Bill 
started going to school at the age of five, 
“read books pretty much that year,” and 
had been to six different schools by the 
time he was a sixth grader. He attended 
Oklahoma Baptist University where he put 
himself through school by working in a 
greenhouse for four years alongside Kick- 
apoo Indians. He studied English, a major 
he chose “pragmatically because there was 
then a dearth of English teachers” but also 
because he “always liked reading.” He 
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“might have been interested in journalism 
except for those confounded deadlines.” 
Winning a journalism award for a feature 
about the Kickapoo Indians didn’t alter his 
decision 

After working in public high schools in 
Kansas from 1957 to 1962 as an English 
teacher-librarian who also taught Ameri- 
can government and journalism and juggled 
the other various tasks of the high school 
teacher, Dr, Highfill completed a Master of 
Library Science from Emporia State Uni- 
versity and waited a yeat to work as assis- 
tant librarian for Kansas State Teachers 
College because he “couldn't honorably get 
out of the high school reaching contract,” 
which he says, “didn't stunt my growth.” 

The pull to get a doctorate in library 
science sent Dr. Highfill and his wife, 
Claudia, in 1965 to the University of Illi- 
nois in Urbana where she worked on a 
doctorate in biology at the same time. 
Afterwards in 1969, they moved to East 
Texas State University where he had ac- 
cepted a position as a library director/as- 
sistant professor, In his fourth year there, 
Dr. Highfill says he “got in the search 
process” for Auburn's library director and 
“was the one that shook out.” 

Since then he and his family have become 
enthusiastic supporters of Auburn athlet- 
ics and most recently followed Auburn 
basketball on television. "We also do some 
things together that some of us are not 
highly interested in,” says Dr. Highfill, 
“like mow the lawn.” His daughter Sarah is 
seventeen,and “does her own thing” as an 
Auburn freshman majoring in public ad- 
ministration, He has two boys, Bill, who 
just turned sixteen and “thinks he's achieved 
manhood because he has his driver's 
license,” and Jim “who is about fourteen 
months younger who feels pucupon because 
1 won't let him start driving until he gets 
his learner's permit.” 

Dr. Highfill, who's “more interested in 
Sports than skilled,” keeps busy with the 
boys’ city athletic teams and enjoys with 
Claudia the competition of weekend and 
Wednesday night tennis. When off the 
field and court and away from books, he's 
vegetable gardening and raising “a few 
flowers, nothing fancy,” 

He's a man who "likes to get things 
done” and considers this characteristic 
both a strength and a weakness as 
“everyone has to work together.” Working 
together with his staff and the administra- 
tion has been of the utmost importance as 
Dr, Highfill has worked towards finding a 
solution to the library's cramped condi- 
tions and automating the library, which 
when finished in two or three years will 
make Auburn's one of the sixty libraries in 
the country to be completely automated. 

“T suspect if every book we had checked- 
out came in at the same time, we would be 
stacking them up in the middle of the lobby 
and crying,” says Dr. Highfill to illustrate 
the physical state of the library and the 
emotional one of the librarians. Draughon 
Library was opened in 1963 when Auburn 
University had an enrollment of 9,844 in 
contrast to fall quarter's enrollment of 
19,056. The library houses 300,000 more 
books than the one million ic was designed 
to hold, a malady that sends librarians run- 
ning frantically every quarter searching for 
non-existent shelf-space when books start 
coming in after finals. 

The library's over-crowded condition is 
No news to anyone. Soon, however, we can 
expect to see a remedy, according to Dr. 
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Highfill as “the university has picked the 
library as a major priority for the institu: 
tion,” and Dr. Martin “has put money 
where his mouth is.” The preliminary 
planning for a library addition proposed 
costs ranging from 6 million to 30 million 
dollars. "The President and the Board 
approved a project in the neighborhood of 
18 million dollars,” says Dr. Highfill. 

While Auburn seeks the money, the 
“President has indicated,” says Dr, High- 
fill, “that planning for the library addition 
should get serious.” Since the first of the 
year, Dr. Highfill and a committee of 
librarians have met several times with 
architects to go over the initial studies, and 
spatial requirements, and if everything 
goes all right, construction will begin about 
this time next year. “By early 1989 we can 
have an addition to this building,” he says. 
"The addition will approximately double 
the available library building space.” 

The other major project the library 
director has been working on is the auto- 
mation of the library, and his efforts have 
been described as “imaginative” by music 
professor Dr. Wayne Moore who frequents 
the library. The electronic security and 
computerized catalog systems, the most 
visible of the technology to library patrons, 
are only a part of the advancements that 
began in 1975 when Auburn's library be- 
came a member of the Southeastern Library 
Network. It joined other universities in 
efforts to catalog books on the computer. 
“If a cataloger catalogs a book right the 
first time,” explains Dr. Highfill, “then no 
one needs to catalog that book again. 
Everyone can use it.” 

The cataloging progresses in phases. 
Currently, 425,000 titles of books in 
Draughon Library are on the computer 
with 300,000 remaining to be added in the 
next year. Auburn, as a member of the 
Network of Alabama Academic Libraries, 
is also working on a system which when 
finished will enable a student to see the 
books in every academic library in Alabama. 

The next phase, says Dr. Highfill, is to 
coordinate collections on a statewide basis 
which will enable libraries to share mate- 
rials instead of each institution purchasing 
duplicate copies of volumes, especially as 
one school's need for the materials may not 
be as great as another's. This system then, 
ideally, would help the different institu. 
tions tailor a collection to its school’s par- 
ticular curricular offerings. 

Even though there are Approximately 80 
terminals in use, the library still doesn’t 
have enough. “Yer tight now we are at 
capacity as far as the wiring can handle,” 
says Dr. Highfill, who in the future hopes 
to see terminals in each of the major aca- 
demic buildings, allowing students to find 
out if the library has a particular book. “It 
will not be Jong until each of the dean's 
offices has a terminal; number of depart- 
ments already have them,” he says and 
pauses. "In five years it will be old har— 
that's both exciting and frustrating —those 
things change so fast.” 

Every major system of the automation 
Project has been implemented except the 
circulation system, which Dr. Highfill sees 
as the most arduous. The development for 
that system is currently underway. “Plans 
call for beginning the circulation system on 
a limited basis this fall,” he says, “Essen. 
tially we have to put a barcode in every 
book. Then we have to have ID cards with 
barcodes and be able to match them to the 
book's barcode in the circulation transac- 


ion.” that the barcode ID 
ae carpe a universal card on 
Sap ‘enabling students to charge at a 
campus cafeterias and ‘bookstores: ites 
Athletic Department is interested ay a : 
coded ID cards in the distribution of ticl te 

Dr. Highfill says it's 2 tribute co the 
administration that they have been able to 
ger the money (0 finance automation anda 
tribute to the staff because “they had es 
ability to plug it in and make it work, I 
looks forward to Auburn's becoming # 
member of the Association of Research 
Libraries within the next five years. 

As for himself, the library director says 
that he has no idea of what he wants to be 
when he grows up or what to do when he 
retires. “I've always had a good view of the 
distant future, but not so good of the 
immediate.” However, one thing he’s always 
been sure of, is his love of reading although 
“ir gets very frustrating because there's so 
much to read and so little time to do it. 


Where’s the Beef? 
Donna Knows 


By Mike Jernigan ‘80 
AU News Bureau 
Ask Donna Dorough of Chelsea that 
question and she's liable to tell you more 
than you expected, not just about beef, but 
about pork and poultry as well. 


BEEF EXPERT—March gradua 


ul 


The Shelby County native 


from Auburn with high honors Beg 


i ON May 
18 with a degree in animal and ge 
science and three years' experiencegp. 


the meat and livestock judging coun 
plans to “bring home the bacon’ bya, 
to graduate schoo! and eventually teach 
and coaching 1 meat judging tm gnyp 


Although it’s not the career thipyy 


university level 


little girl dreams of, Donn, 


4 CANE imgine 
herself doing anything else, She gig 
Start judging meat and livestock through 


1-H program when she was only in 
sixth grade and she's been involved, 
‘or the other ever since 

“e's kind of funny, butl didn’t growyp 
on a farm or even in a rural area," Digg 
said. "Meat judging was a new programs 
4-H at the time and my counselor eneoyp 
aged me to be on the meat judging team 

“I think I liked it because 1 am yg 
competitive by nature,” she added, "Phys 
gor to travel around the country and meety 
lot of interesting people.” 

She has continued her interest throu 
college, serving on Auburn's national 
acclaimed meat and livestock judging teins: 
She also has been a member of the Aksarben 
(Nebraska—its place of origin—spelledin 
reverse) team. This competition, Donny 
explains, is the “grand finale" of judging 
involving both live animal and canes 
evaluation 

While following a cow's progress from 
the pasture to the supermarket is definite 


Rivest Lab. A memberof the Aube ce omoURh inspects a side of beef at the Auburn Unive 


iburn meat and livestock judging teams, she graduated with 
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not a career option for the squeamish, 
Donna puts it all in perspective. 

“If Ltake my dog to the vet and watch it 
get a shor, I almost faint,” she explained, 
“bur working in a slaughterhouse has 
never really bothered me, not even when I 
first started. Meat packing is one of the 
major industries in the United States and I 
just think of it as a job.” 

Donna is certainly not afraid to “take the 
bull by the horns” when it comes to her 
curriculum. Despite the fact that she is a 
woman in what has traditionally been a 
male-dominated field, she graduated as one 
of the finest students in the Auburn agri- 
culture program. 

She was recently honored as the out- 
standing student in the College of Agricul- 
ture and inducted into the Phi Kappa Phi 
honorary, which consists of students in the 
top five percent of their classes. Donna 
feels that being one of the few women in 
her field has been to her advantage. 

“I have never encountered any career 
problems due to being female,” she said, “I 
think being one of the few women in the 
pt me in the spotlight and 
nally 


program has 


helped me per 

“There is a great opportunity for women 
in both the teaching and the industrial 
areas of packaging and processing,” she 
continued. “More women are starting to 


enter the field because of the job possibili- 
ties 

For now, however, Donna is one of the 
few women who is into the meat industry 
whole hog. And she admits that she occa- 
sionally takes a little ribbing about her 
unusual choice of careers. 

“There has always been kind of a stand- 
ing joke around home about me being a 
meat specialist,” Donna said, "but my par- 
ents have always been very supportive and 
proud of my accomplishments. They also 
Jet me pick out the steaks whenever we go 
to the grocery store.” 


Physical Sciences and 
Mathematics Advisory 
Council 

By Mary Mason 86 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This feature is the third ina 
series on Alumni Advisory Councils and how 
they support the different Auburn colleges and 
departments, 


Dr. Robert Cook, Geology Department 
head and secretary for the Physical Sci- 
ences and Mathematics Advisory Council, 
believes the council is “a collective over- 
sight committee that monitors the pro- 
grams within the four departments and 
offers suggestions and criticisms as needed.” 
At the council's October meeting the mem- 
bers voiced their opinion on the type of 
person needed for the position of dean of 
the new College of Science and Mathemat- 
ics and sent their recommendation to Pres. 
Martin. The Physical Sciences and Mathe- 
matics Advisory Council advises the Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, and Geology 
Departments. 

The council, made up of scientists from 
other schools or corporations, acts ina 
strictly advisory capacity. Each member 
Critiques and examines programs utilized 
in the department of their specialization 
and makes suggestions for improvements: 

Listed below are comments from council 
members who responded to @ question- 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS ADVISORY COUNCIL—Piccured at the October meeting of the council are: seated left to 


right, Dr. D. Reginald Traylor 60, John S. Winefordner, 
Standing left to right are Dr. James W. Ott ’64, Dr. Bailey Donnally ‘51, Dr, Thomas 


Brannon, Jr,, ‘50, and Dean Edward Hobbs. 


naire on their thoughts of Auburn and 
advisory councils. Other members of the 
council are E.C. Ashby ‘53, Jeff H. Beard 
‘57, Winifred Boyd, H. Ray Brannon, Jr., 
"50, Robert G. Brown, V.R. Childress '39, 
Gregory V. Cox ‘73, Charles J. Diskin, Bai- 
ley Donnally, Jr., ‘51, James B. Dozier, Jr., 
"50, W.C. Drinkard, Jr., "52, Deborah B. 
Friend '78, Susan Gazaway "80, George M. 
Graham ‘71, David E. Greer, Chester W. 
Jenkins, C. Harry Knowles "51, Donna F. 
Milton ‘72, James A. Naftel 26, Thomas 
A. Neely °53, James W. Ort '64, Patricia A. 
Patton, Daniel Phillips '73, Donald Quinn 
‘67, George M. Reed ’67, CJ. Rehling ‘29, 
Marshall R. Rodgers "50, Linda Perkins 
Rubio ‘77, Wayne T, Smith “68, Steven 
Stow, Thurman Turner, William O. White, 
John S. Winefordner, Thomas S. Woods 
‘67, Dean Mary F. Woody, K. Lemone 
Yielding '49, and Les Zorge. 


Leon W, Cunningham ‘47 is chairman 
of the Department of Biochemistry at 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine. 
He received his M.S. and Ph.D, from the 
University of Illinois. He has been a mem- 
ber of the visiting staff for the National 
Institute for Medical Research at Mill Hill 
in London, on the editorial board of Colla- 
en and Related Research, visiting profes- 
sor for the Department of Physiological 
Chemistry at the University of Utrecht, 
The Netherlands, and volume editor of 
Methods in Enzymology Stcuctural and 
Contractile Proteins. He is a member of 
the American Chemical Society, Division 
of Biological Chemistry, American Society 
of Biological Chemists, Sigma Xi, Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and the New York Academy of 
Science. 

Dr. Cunningham came to Auburn because 
of its reputation and proximity to his home 
in Columbus, Ga. He received “excellent 
preparation for graduate school” and be- 
lieves Auburn has “high academic stan- 
dards for students relative to other state 
universities.” He sees “loyalty of students 
and strong traditions” as Auburn assets but 
‘would like to see “improved standards and 
facilities for graduate education.” 

He believes advisory councils give Auburn 
“broad communication in both directions 
and ‘political’ support for programs.” 

Dr. Cunningham and kis wife, Jean 
Swingle '48, have three children. 


Hugh C. Dillon, Jr., '51 is a third gen- 
eration Auburn graduate. He and his wife, 
Mary Sue, have six children including Rick 


"82, Auburn students Max and Crawford, 
and Leigh '85, who have kept the Auburn 
tradition alive. Mr. Dillon also believes the 
“tradition of good faculty and esprit de 
corps” makes Auburn strong. 

Advisory councils, he says, “provide a 
forum for discussion of important topics 
affecting Auburn's role in education and 
research,” and he became interested in this 
council because of his interest in Auburn's 
pre-medicine programs. 

Dr. Dillon is professor and chairman of 
the Department of Pediatrics and profes- 
sor of microbiology at the University of 
Alabama in Birmingham. He is a member 
of the American Academy of Pediatrics, 
American Pediatric Society, American Soci- 
ety for Microbiology, and Infectious Dis- 
ease Society of America. 


Dr. Thomas S. Woods ‘67 writes “if 1 
am walking down the street in New York 
City and see an Auburn sweatshirt or hat,1 
have no problems approaching that person 
and reliving Auburn memories. Auburn 
people are family.” 

Dr. Woods is licensing manager in the 
agriculture chemicals department for du- 
Pont Company in Wilmington, Del. He 
and his wife, Susan Schweers ‘67, have two 
children, 

Auburn provided Dr. Woods "a strong 
background in traditional scientific stu- 
dies.” He obtained his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. In comparison he finds 
“academic programs at Auburn are strong 
and research programs suffer from insuffi- 
cient funding, Faculty quality at Auburn is 
high.” 

He writes of a “deep interest in Auburn 
and a desire to see it improve. An advisory 
council is a mechanism to provide service 
to an institution I love and admire.” He 
views his role on the council as “providing 
guidance to the deans in areas of interest 
beyond the academic environment in gen- 
eral and the Auburn campus specifically.” 

To meet “Auburn's ambitious goals” he 
feels “there must be continued strong 
financial support from the state and moral 
support from the people of Alabama. The 
changes needed are already occurring and 
should continue.” 


Don A. Goodall, DDS, ‘42 of Gadsden 
is a practicing dentist. He is a member of 
the American Dental Association, Alabama 
Dental Association, Sth District Dental 
Society, Gadsden Kiwanis Club, and the 
United Givers Fund. He and his wife, 
Dorothy, have three children—D. Mead 


Dr. Steven Stow, Dr. Eugene C. Ashby °53, Mrs. Winifred Boyd, and Dr. James B. Dozier. 
A. Neely '53, Dr- Howard Carr'36, Dr. Earl L. Cook, 111,61, Ray 


Goodall ‘71, Dorothy V. Goodall ‘73, and 
Susan D. Goodall '76. 

He became involved with the advisory 
council because of his desire to help and 
because he saw “a need for a four year 
school of nursing.” He attended Emory 
University Dental College and compares 
Auburn as “superior.” He feels “the aca- 
demic foundation I received at Auburn in 
1938 and 1939 helped prepare me for pro- 
professional school.” 

"The constant strive for academic heights 
that prepare young people for future life 
today, high entrance requirements, and 
dedicated faculty” are seen as strong points 
to Dr. Goodall. He writes he is "happy and 
proud of Auburn today” but would like to 
see “less emphasis on sports even though | 
support sports as I can,” He writes he “will 
always be grateful for the help given me by 
Dean Hare, Dr. Saunders, and Dr. Jones in 
Chemistry.” 

Robert T. Crews ‘55 believes Auburn 
had “one of the best medical technology 
programs in tbe United States and that the 
solid background that AU gave me has and 
continues to help in my career.” He also 
believes Auburn “continues to be a pro- 
gressive university that strives to keep up 
with ‘today’s’ needs. Its programs are still 
academically sound,” 

His membership on the advisory council 
came from his “interest in Auburn” and his 
desire “to see that it remains a top-rated 
institution.” He feels the councils “do a lot 
of good for the university in keeping itin 
touch with what is going on in the world 
outside of the academic environment. 
‘Alumni can also help in keeping Auburn's 
reputation before the public.” 

Dr. Crews is associate professor in the 
Biology Department and program director 
of the University-based four year medical 
technology program at Austin Peay State 
University in Clarksville, Tenn. He is a 
member of the American Society for Medi- 
cal Technology, Tennessee Society for Med- 
ical Technology, and the Tennessee Aca- 
demy of Science. He and his wife, Hester 
Bickle, who attended Auburn for three 
years, have two children. 

D. Reginald Traylor '60 of Wetmore, 
Tex., received his M.S. and Ph.D. from 
Auburn in 1960 and 1962. He is president 
of Product Ventures and of Traylor Pro- 
ducts and Services. He is a member of 
Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa Phi, and Phi Alpha 
Theta. He and his wife, Jacqueline, have 
two children. 

He came to Auburn on an NDEA schol- 
arship and “received wonderful training, 
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Across the years the support and assistance 
of its faculty has been superb.” He enjoys 
the “closeness and warmth” of Auburn and 
feels there are “quality programs with 
strong researchers who value teaching,” 
He would like to see “more responsiveness 
to the needs of the Mathematics Depart- 
ment,” 

He was invited to serve on the Physical 
Sciences and Mathematics Advisory Coun- 
cil and saw it as an “opportunity to give 
something back.” 


Howard Carr '36 wrote an entire list of 
“outstanding teachers” that he had at Au- 
burn including professors Allison, 
Hughes, Goslin—physics; Donor, Willi- 
ams, Robinson—mathematics; Dunstan— 
electrical engineering, Weaver, Adams— 
English; Petrie, lvey—history; Hutsell— 
track; and Allen—chemistry 

Dr. Carr believes significant factors of 
Auburn are “small classes with much 
teacher-student interaction, some really 
excellent teachers in English, mathemat- 
ies, history, chemistry, and physics, and 
economically affordable.” He also finds 
“excellent teaching by some staff at B.S., 
MS., and Ph.D. levels; current research at 
graduate level is nationally competitive for 
some programs, and the Auburn spirit that 
encourages students ‘to join the human 
race’ and contribute to its ongoing” as 
strong points, 

He would like to see Auburn “be more 
aggressive and bring excellent teachers as 
well as capablé researchers to the campus. 
Teaching is still our number one responsi- 
bility.” 

Dr. Carr became involved with the advi- 
sory council when he was head of the 
Deparcment of Physics (he retired from 
this position in 1982), He believes the 
councils “bring refreshing views to our 
problems and oftentimes aid in their solu- 
tions.” 

Dr. Carr is a Fellow of the American 
Physical Society and the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, and 
a member of the Southeastern Section of 
American Physics Society, American Asso- 
ciation of Physics Teachers, and Sigma Xi 
He and his wife, Carolyn Taylor ‘37, have 
two children including Carolyn Ann Carr 
‘68. 

He came to Auburn “because of its grow- 
ing reputation in science” and because it 
was the "closest college with attractive 
programs,” He writes he gained “a thor- 
ough and invigorating education in physics 
and mathematics at the B.S. level.” 


Keith W. Lane '74 of Redlands, Calif, is 
manager of Advanced Basing Projects in 
the Ballistic Missiles Division for TRW. 
He is married to Diane Jordan ‘74. 

“The atmosphere that existed in the 
Mathematics Department while | was in 
graduate school, the way courses were 
taught, and the way in which graduate stu- 
dents were treated as part of the depart- 
ment” are significant to Mr. Lane. He 
believes the “good education and personal 
contacts primarily through the mathemat- 
ics department” affected his career. 

While he views the “college town living 
environment and good faculty” as strong 
assets for Auburn he would like to see “an 
emphasis placed on academics that would 
make academic reputation and performance 
equally as important as athletics. One aca- 
demic scholarship for each athletic scholar- 
ship?” 


HOME ECONOMICS HONOREES—Four Extension Service employees with a roral of 


125 years of service have been inducted into the Alabama Cooperative Extension Service 


of 


Fame. The four who were chosen by the Alabama Association of Extension Home Economists are 
pictured with Dr. Ann Thompson ‘54, right, director of the Extension Service. From left are Irby 
Barrett ‘29, retired Jefferson County agent coordinator; Elna Tanner "46 of Decatur, district 
Extension agent; Mary Enloe Coleman '36 of Auburn, retired assistant director for women's work; 
and Cleo Walker of Auburn, district Extension agent for home economics. 


He believes advisory councils provide 
“an opportunity for people outside the 
academic environment to comment and 
become informed on academic programs. 
They allow alumni to have an influence on 
academic programs.” 


M.R. Rodgers ‘50 of Birmingham is 
general manager of support services for 
South Central Bell. He is a member of 
IEEE, Registered Professional Engineer, 
and Mid-Gulf Business Roundtable. He 
and his wife, Carol, have two children, 
Cathy '77, and Marshall, Jr.,'85. 

He chose Auburn due to the “friendli- 
ness and attitude of the students.” He 
believes the “criteria, educational oppor- 
tunities, and Auburn spirit” are significant 
aspects of Auburn. 


John S. Winefordner is geologist- 
manager for plant siting and geological 
services at Southern Company Services in 
Birmingham. He and his wife, Josephine 
Hester '49, have two children, including 
John, Jr., who attended Auburn. 

Mr. Winefordner would like to "see the 
Geology Department develop into a strong 
department” and feels advisory councils 
are “very useful.” A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, he would rate Auburn 
ahead of Alabama currently. 


Lucien A. Green, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, became involved with 
the advisory council “because of the number 
of programs in which the VA Medical Cen- 
terand Auburn were jointly engaged in the 
area of the health professions.” He is 
retired administrator of the VA Medical 
Center and also retired chairman of the 
management board at John A. Andrew 
Hospital, also in Tuskegee. He believes 
one of the benefits of an advisory council is 
that it “gives the dean an objective view of 


operations, uncolored by the intrusion of 
faculty politics, and an independent voice 
to the administration.” 


Thornton L. Neathery feels Auburn has 
“outwardly, a strong individual commit- 
ment by the faculty to prepare qualified 
students.” But he also writes “salary parity 
would help,” and “departments should be 
given the basic monies to equip the stu- 
dents with the basic tools of preparation 
without having todeprive other programs.” 

Mr. Neathery’s interest in the advisory 
council is in seeing “the Geology Depart- 
ment grow and succeed and also an interest 
in student development.” He feels the 
council, “if functioning properly, should be 
anarm of the dean with reporting require- 
ments to him. They can feel out real prob- 
Jems in the departments rather than super- 
ficial problems and dislikes, etc.” Overall 
he believes Auburn has a “friendly campus, 
dedicated faculty, and good reputation.” 

Mr. Neathery is a geologist with the 
Geological Survey of Alabama, He is a Fel- 
low of the Geological Society of America, 
and a member of the Society of Economic 
Geologists, AIME-SME, American Geo- 
Physical Union, Geochemical Society, Ala- 
bama Geological Society, Georgia Geologi- 
cal Society, and the American Institute of 
Professional Geologists. He and his wife, 
Patricia, have three children, : 


AU’s Latimer Looks 
At Advertising’s 
Effects on Voters 


By Mark McWhorter 
AU News Bureau 


The days of flamboyant policici 
: s Politicians giy- 
‘ng campaign speeches on the aaa 


steps have faded away. These Politica} fig. 


id still 
try to reach the public, but now they Usually 


make their promises to a camera Jeng 
“The mass media is the e 
reach multitudes of people,” s; 


ures still make the same promises an 


Test way to 


aid Margaret 
Latimer, associate professor of Political 


science, “I think the logic says go t0 may 
media and that's what has happened, 
Prof, Latimer is examining the relation 
ship between politics and che media, pag 
ticularly political advertising, which has 
become a major expenditure in polities 
campaigns. Prof. Latimer, citing reporsyy 


the secretary of stare in 1982, said candi 
dates for governor and the state senate iq 
Alabama spend 40 to 60 percent of their 


total reported expenditures on media ade 
vertisements, 
An AU faculty member since 1966, Prof 


Latimer is conducting a seven-state Study 
on the subject of political advertising, With 
support from the AU Humanines Fund 
and cooperation of the Alabama, Arkansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, lowa, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois press associacions in supplying 
copies of political ads, she is researching 


the effects of political advertising on voters, 
She hopes to learn whether the contents 
of these advertisements “relate to political 
variables like partisanship, incumbengy, 
competitiveness or perhaps socioeconomic 
variables such as level of education,” 
Prof. Latimer said the seven states sheis 
studying vary significantly in their political 
culture. She classifies the states into liberal 
and conservative ideologies and into three 
Categories of political culture. The first, 
traditional, may display a one-party system 
and “friends and neighbors” politics. The 
second, moralistic, will reflect more inter: 
€st in issues and social concerns, The third 


culture, individualistic, is characterized by 


strong competitive two-party partisan poli- 
tics. Prof. Latimer said she hopes to find 
whether these cultures have any effect on 
the message that candidates use, 

She pointed our chat one of the most 
important factors in determining which 
type of advertising to use appears to be 
how close the candidates are in.the polls. 
"Where you have a narrow margin of 


: SS 
mK 


Margaret Latimer 


Pia 
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vote,” she said, “you tend to have more 
issue-oriented messages.” She said that 
this was because the candidate needed to 
communicate as much as possible when 
faced with strong competition, 


Another factor, she said, is whether the 
candidate is running for state or federal 
office. Candidates for federal office will be 
concerned with projecting very general na- 
tional priorities, while candidates for state 
office will deal with more specific issues, at 
Jeast in Alabama, and she hopes to learn if 
this is true in the other states she is 
studying, 


Prof. Latimer’s present research grew 
from a study she did four years ago on 
political advertising in Alabama. In her 
initial study, supported by the Alabama 
Press Association, she was trying to deter- 
mine whether the advertisements were 
issue- or personality-oriented. 


Prof. Latimer used an opinion survey in 
this study and found that newspaper read- 
ers were the dominant vorers. Newspaper 
readers tend.to take politics more seriously, 
she believes, because reading a newspaper 
is a conscious effort, Television watching, 
she said, is much more passive. Prof, Lati- 
mer said the public's primary source of 
information on state politics in Alabama 
was candidate advertisements because news 
coverage of lesser state campaigns was 
minimal. The governor's race and Senate 
race received more coverage, so not all the 
information on them was advertisement- 
related, 


Political advertising has changed con- 
siderably in recent years and television has 
been a major force, Prof. Latimer nored. 
The coming of television brought the cam- 
paign manager because television is so 
technical a medium that it requires exper- 
tise, she explained. 


Her study could contribute to improved 
understanding of the election process. “I 
think we are going to find out how impor- 
tant political party labels are," she said. 
“We should understand more about what 
kind of advertisements are effective in var- 
ious political climates.” She said the study 
could also reveal how politics differ in the 
seven states. 


Her work could be beneficial to political 
candidates, the media, and voters. Candi- 
dates, Prof. Latimer said, could know better 
how to run for office. The media—primarily 
newspapers, because that is the primary 
subject of her study—could learn what 
kinds of advertisements are effective and 
could better help their customers. And 
voters might learn a little more about how 
a candidate's advertising reflects the per- 
son, “I think voters should pay more atten- 
tion to the ads,” she said. 


Her findings so far have supported 
generally-held notions about political ad- 
vertising, with a few exceptions. “One 
thing I found differs from what people 
have thought: In Alabama, the issue- 
oriented messages were in the primaries 
instead of the general elections, and they 
accompanied advertisements, focusing 00 
the candidate's personality. This partly isa 
result of our past one-party system.” 


She added, “I also found that the domi- 
nant theme of political advertising is Pet 
sonality rather than issues.” She said this 
was particularly true in campaigns for 
minor statewide offices. 
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Prof Believes Term 
‘Interfacial’ May 
Become Familiar 
As ‘Solid State’ 


By Jim Killian 
AU News Bureau 


The term “interfacial engineering” is 
not a household expression yet, but neither 
was "solid state” a decade or two ago, Bruce 
Tatarchuk of the Department of Chemical 
Engineering is looking to change that, and 
he has a good reason why. He is a member 
of an interdisciplinary team of researchers 
including, but not limited to, Ron Neuman, 
a colleague in chemical engineering; Y.Z. 
Tzeng in electrical engineering; and Bor 
Jang and Yang Ki Hong in materials engi- 
neering. Dr. Tatarchuk makes the follow- 
ing point: 

“Twenty percent of our gross national 
product is in some way connected to inter- 
facial engineering. Processes using cataly- 
sis are probably the most familiar.” 

Catalysis is a chemical process that occurs 
in the presence of a catalytic agent, which is 
a substance which speeds up a chemical 
reaction without being changed itself. 

"A good example, of course, is the cata- 
lytic converter in your car,” Dr. Tatarchuk 
explains, “It cleans up exhaust gases by 
promoting a chemical reaction, but the 
platinum catalyst remains unchanged.” 

The fuel which goes into that car's gas 
tank is itself a product of catalysis during 
the refining process. 

“And it’s here that we have a tremen- 
dous potential in inte engineering, 
as it relates to catalysis,” he notes. 

“The petroleum industry is worth over 
‘one trillion dollars a year, and half of its 
feedstocks are imported. We're looking at 
$200 million a day here that's affecting our 
balance of trade. 

"The stakes are huge. If you can find a 
catalyst that improves yield by even a tenth 
of a percent, on a commodity product of 
this type it adds up quickly, very quickly.” 

And in an area close to home, he points 
to catalysts leading the way to increased use 
of Alabama's natural resources. 

“Our state has become a major producer 
of oil and natural gas, but alot of itis ‘sour™ 
in that it contains sulfur. Because sulfur 
poisons catalysts in the same way that 
leaded gas fouls converters in cars, it has to 
be removed to the point where its presence 
is measured in parts per billion. 

“If we would come up with a sulfur- 
tolerant catalyst, it would increase the 
value of these natural resources, since they 
would cost less to produce. We could even 
move toward competitive use of Alabama's 
coals, which tend to have high sulfur 
contents.” 

‘And, says Dr. Tatarchuk, there's another 
important benefit. 

“If we develop the technology here in 
‘Alabama, we can build the processing 
plants and refineries here. As it stands, we 
ship or pipe these products elsewhere now, 
which results in an outflow of job oppor- 
tunities from the state.” 

Building a competitive edge through the 
development of high technology is a topic 
that Dr. Tatarchuk returns to often, whether 
he is discussing the stare's natural or 
human resources. ; 

“There's so much competition in the 


ALUMNI GRADUATE LECTURER AWARD—Dr. Paul W. Hil 


right, accepts a check from 


‘Alumni Associate Director W.D. (Dee) Powell as the tenth recipient of the Alumni Graduate 
Lectureship Award. Established jointly by the Auburn Alumni Association and the Graduate 
School, the award honors an outstanding graduate faculty member who receives an honorarium 


from the Alumni Association and a plaque from the Graduate School. In tut 


he professor 


presents. lecture on his specialty. This year is the first time that the Alumni Association has made 
two awards of the lectureship. A professor in the Department of Mathematics, Dr. Hill is also an 


alumaons of the Class of 1956. 


older, more established technologies. 
There's only so much time that you can 
hold on to the edge, Countries with much 
lower wage scales or material costs find it 
‘easy to match costs with us because our 
standard of living is so much higher, 

“But if we develop new technologies, if 
we run fast enough, it's going to take the 
rest of the world a while to catch up.” 

‘And, he says, the possibilities are there 
in interfacial engineering. 

“We're really looking at surfaces in 
interfacial engineering, or more precisely 
the interfaces between these surfaces. A lot 
of researchers on the Auburn campus are 
ing this area, each from his own 


viewpoint. 

“Biologists are looking at the mechanics 
of cell membranes on the molecular level. 
Researchers in materials engineering are 
looking at ways to increase the adhesion of 
composites. In textiles che focus is on dye 
adhesion. And as integrated circuits are 
made smaller and smaller, the surface 
they're on becomes more and more critical, 
so enter the electrical engineers. 

“Everybody is looking for the develop- 
ment of a breakthrough technology, some- 
thing totally different and new. It's basic 
research that doesn’t pretend to be a band- 
aid approach to helping a particular indus- 
try. 

“We are looking to start new ones. And 
start them here, in Alabama.” 


Auburn Program to Help 
Small Businesses to 
Beat Failure Odds 


By Keith Ayers 
AU News Bureau 


Throughout Alabama, local business and 
economic leaders are looking for ways to 


—Photo by Ruth Schowalter 


make their towns and cities more attractive 
to new businesses. 

However, eight out of 10 new businesses 
in the United States fail before they are five 
years old. The scenario is common. A per- 
son or small group of people comes up 
with an idea for a new small business, They 
gamble on success, the stakes being their 
savings plus borrowed capital. 

Business starts well, but after a year, cash 
flow problems develop. Seemingly small 
management tasks become large. In des- 
peration, the entrepreneurs think, “If we 
could only make it a year or two, until we 
get on our feet.” 

To help young businesses beat the odds, 
Auburn University will soon begin a pro- 
gram to “incubate” small businesses. 
Administered by the Alabama Cooperative 
Extension Service in cooperation with the 
AU College of Business, the program will 
be directed at smaller businesses in rural 
areas. 

David Arnold, project director and a 
member of Auburn's accounting and finance 
faculty, said the program will work with 
local governments in locating a large, cen- 
tral site such as a vacant shopping center. 
The city could buy the property and then 
rent spaces to a number of smaller emerg- 
ing businesses at below market prices to 
help them get started. Businesses also will 
benefit from the sharing of other costs. 

“For instance, if 18 small businesses 
were located in a single incubator, one 
receptionist could be hired to answer the 
phones for all. A small business would only 
have to pay one eighteenth of the cost,” 
said Arnold. 

Arnold said Auburn's role will be to help 
advise and coordinate the groups involved 
in creating incubators including cities, lend- 
ing institutions and businesspeople. The 
Auburn center will give advice on topics 
such as federal programs that can help 
cities with financing or grants for incu- 
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After the centers are set up, they can get 
expert advice from the College of Business 


on management and technical matters 


Like incubators used for babies, business 
incubators provide a controlled and predic- 


table environment and special care 


Bur Arnold says the analogy doesn’t end 
there. Once a business has spent three to 


fiv 


paying competitive rental prices 


Once successful incubation is over, the 
young business has matured and new jobs 


have been created. 

"And that’s our goal—long-term rural 
jobs," Arnold said. 

The program director said the initial 
goal of the center is to develop functioning 
model incubators in two cities. Long-range 
plans are to use information gathered from 
this effort and apply it to other cities. The 
two sites will be selected based on careful 
screening by a panel of leaders from busi- 
ness, education, and government. 

The Alabama Cooperative Extension 
Service, which has offices in each of the 67 
counties, has joined forces with the College 
of Business to help administer the incuba- 
tor program. The program is being funded 
by the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development through the Alabama 
Department of Economic and Community 
Affairs. First-year funding is $102,513. 

For more information, contact Dr. Arnold 
at 205/826-4964, 


Not A Scholar While 
At Auburn, Harbert 
Supports Education 
With Money & Time, 
Urges Students to 


Be Generalists 


By Jim Killian 
AU News Bureau 

Asa college student, John Harbert never 
really went after the grades, A graduate of 
Auburn University, he says that he was 
unmotivated and had no incentive to study 

But he returned to the campus on April 4 
to help dedicate a $4 million building in his 
fame. That building—the John M. Har- 
bert, III, Engineering Center—is his gift to 
the Department of Civil Engineering, from 
which he graduated in 1946 after being 
twice kicked out of school 

“Twas aC student, a Poor C student,” Mr. 
Harbert relates. “My approach to course- 
work was this: I didn't spend any time 
trying to make As as long as I cleared the 
fence.” 

He does believe in education, however, 
to the point of supporting it with his pres. 
ence as well as his wallet. Mr. Harbert has 
four times served as an executive-in- 
residence on an equal number of college 
campuses and is free with his advice to 
students. 

“Be a generalist,” he admonishes. "You 
can hire expert talent. But there is so much 
beyond the technical aspects of your busi- 
ness that you need to be aware of. In that 
respect, I think students need to be intro- 
duced to the liberal arts.as muchas possible. 

“Learn the English language, in both 
written and verbal forms. The greater your 
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ars in the incubator, it is expected co 
grow. Iteventually must move out or begin 


VALUE OF EDUCATION—Birmi 
Supporter of education, encouraging st 


familiarity with it, the further you can go 
with your technical knowledge. If the best 
trained engineers can't communicate, they 
limit themselves to being technicians.” 

It’s this sense of Purpose that took Mr. 
Harbert from modest beginnings to a con- 
struction empire that spans the Atlantic 
and Pacific, as well as such projects as Bir- 
mingham’s Riverchase Galleria, the larg- 
est mall, office and hotel complex in the 
Southeast, 

He literally began the business with a 
pick and a shovel, 

“Twas in a had-to situation when I set 
myself up in business,” he points out. 
“Look at my grades! All the big companies 
did when they came on campus to recruit, 
and then they would see that I got kicked 
out not once but twice. 

“It was really embarrassing. After a 
while I quit signing up for interviews...] 
told my classmates that I was going into 
business for myself.” 

He didn’t tell them it was because he had 
to, but Mr. Harbert faced some rough sled. 
ding when he came back from the Army, 
where he had served as a buck private. 

“T was in the class of “43, and I lacked 
only five hours to graduate when I went in. 
When I got out, I was several years older 
than the rest of my class—I was 25 when I 
Braduated—and I did not make the best 
adjustment to civilian life 


ingham businessman John M. Harbert, Ill, '46 is an avid 
tudents tobe generalists and to continue to learn after college 


“I fought my way through Europe, from 
Normandy, France and Holland, until | 
met the Russians at Torgau. I came back 
with a soldier's vocabulary and little else. | 
had forgotten my algebra, arithmetic, and 
how to think and concentrate.” 

Short five hours in what was the tough- 
€st course in the civil engineering 
curriculum—indeterminate structures—Mr, 
Harbert got his degree only after being told 
by the department head that he wasn'tcol- 
lege graduate material, 

Mr. Harbert, in turn, refused to go 
through graduation ceremonies, and for 
Several years held back on sending in the 
$10 required for his diploma. 

Indeed, when he returned to Auburn in 
1981 to receive an honorary doctorate, he 
duly noted that “it is specially meaningful 
for me to be honored by my alma mater 
today, far more meaningful than those of 
you here not completely familiar with my 
undergraduate record can appreciate. It is 
obvious to me that there has been a com- 
plete change in the institution's methods 
of evaluating my abilities.” 

That self-effaci 
Harbert holds hi. 
him to think, 


essence of engineeri 
ciplines. I think ¢ 


excellent faculty, better than whe 
to school. 

“I'm not saying that to belittle 
fessors that I had. Don't get me were 
because I blame my indifference ag 4 a 
dent on myself. The point is th 
engineering gives an individual 
solid background. 

“Am I a businessman or an engineer) | 


en. Wen 


the pr, 


at civil 
4 Rood, 


am a businessman with an engineerin, 
background. Iam not now doing engines 
ing work as such, but preparation in thy 
field has helped me to be a better business. 
man. 

“That's because I can deal as a business. 
man with engineering problems, to rasp 
the measure of things. An engineering 
education teaches how todo that—to quan. 
tify risk, and therefore make better de. 
cisions.” 

Of the decision to make sucha substan. 
tial gift co Auburn, Mr. Harbert explains, 
“I knew of their need for facilities, and] 
wanted to make sure that the College of 
Engineering's accreditation would not be 
endangered. 

“Public institutions should really be tay 
Supported, but since they are not totally so, 
I decided to make this contribution. | also 
believed that if 1 made a substantial itt, 
others would follow. From what I've been 
told, things worked out that way, 

‘L hope, too, thar it will result in more 
civil engineering graduates, We certainly 
need more. There are a lot of electrical 
engineers graduating, a lot of computer 
people, It seems the different curriculums 
Swing in and out of favor 

“When I went to Auburn, the hot thing 
Was aerospace, then physics, and only later 
computers. To me at least, these disciplines 
tie you down too much. I've said this 
before, but it’s more important to metobe 
4 generalist in this sense 


Music Department 
Announces Cast 
For the Opera 
Hansel & Gretel 


The Auburn Music Department has 
announced the cast for its annual spring 
Opera, this year Humperdinck’s Hansel 
and Gretel, Mary Joe Howard will direct 
the production which is scheduled to be 
Performed May 7 and 9. 

Cast in the title roles are Janet Strickland 
of Enterprise and Angie Blevins of Mont: 
gomery. The children’s parents will be por 
trayed by April Brasher of Thorsby and 
Michael Sims of Selma, John Padgett of 
Prattville will be the witch who bakes 
children into gingerbread and eats them. 
Jamie Bates of Sylacauga is the Sandmat 
and Janet Mitchell of Auburn the Dew 
fairy. All the cast are majors in vocal pet 
formance or music education, with the 
€xception of Michael Sims, an architecture 
Major, and Janet Mitchell, an assistant 
teacher of voice. 

Barbara Kaplan, professor of music edu: 
cation, will direct the chorus. J. William 
Tamblyn, professor of music, is pianist for 
the production and the set is being desig} 
by senior theatre design major Anne Cope 
land of Ontario. 


The Auburn AlumnewSs 


Alumnalities 


1931-1939 


Kenneth R. Giddens ‘31 of Mobile received 
the Significant Sig Award, Sigma Chi Fraterni- 
ty’s highest honor awarded to alumni for out- 
standing achievement, on March 14, He was 
honored for his service as an officer, director, or 
consultant toa great number of civicand patrio- 
tic organizations. He was the director of Voice 
of America and an assistant director of the Uni- 
ted States Information Agency from 1969 to 
1977. He joins other members honored since 
the award was established in 1935, including 
recipients from all across North America who 
joined Sigma Chi while undergraduates, 

Hugh Palmer Henderson ‘31 is a resident of 
the Big Springs Nursing Home in Huntsville, 

Robert R. Ellis, Jr., '33 retired in Oct. 1979 
and moved from New York to Fairhope. Before 
his retirement, he was a senior engineer for 
Kerby Saunders Co., one of the largest mechani- 
cal contractors in the US. 

David D. Roberts '39 of Mobile received the 
Significant Sig Award, Sigma Chi Fraternity’s 
highest honor given to alumni, on March 14 for 
outstanding achievement in his successful career 
in the real estate field, including his leadership 
in the industry as 1985 president of the National 
Association of Realtors. He joins other members 
honored since the award was established in 
1935, including recipients fromall across North 
America who joined Sigma Chi while undergrad- 
uates 


1942-1944 


Jack Russell Tanner 42 of Dora, a Colonial 
Bank board member since 1982, has been 
elected vice chairman of the board of Gold Kist, 
Inc., of Atlanta, He has been a Gold Kist board 
member since 1961 and previously served on 
the executive committee. 


Walter L. Berry, Jr., ‘43 of Birmingham, 
director of business development for Rust 
International Corp., has been elected a Fellow in 
the American Institute of Chemical Engineering. 


Joe B. Crane, DVM, '43 of Valdosta, Ga., was 
elected director on Jan, 30 of the Georgia Agri- 
business Council, a statewide membership 
organization which promotes and represents 
the agribusiness industry in Georgia. Dr. Crane 


SENIOR VP—Robert R. Todd'59 of Birming- 
ham has been named senior vice president of 


Alabama Power Co. He had been vice presi 
construction since 1981. In his new position, 
Mr. Todd continues to be responsible for the 
construction departmentand has assumed addi- 
tional responsibility for power generation ser- 
vices and fossil-hydro generation. 


April 1986 


Snes Bae 


AG ALUMNI DIRECTORS—Members of the Auburn University Agricultural Alumni Association's Board of Directors, lio at their business 
are (left to right) seated—Gordon Stone, AU College of Agriculture student president from Pine 


session during the Association's annual meeting, 
Apple, Cecil Davis ‘48 of Auburn, Galen Grace ‘73 of Albertville, W: 


Wedowee. 


is also a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Auburn Alumni Association. 

Harriet McGuire Wahl ‘44 is married to a 
Kansas district judge, has three sons, works 
part-time with an investment brokerage firm, is 
involved with "church activities and small town 
living,’ and has lived in Kansas for 30 years. She 
notes that she would like to hear from some 
alumni she knew at Auburn, Mrs. Wahl's 
address is Box 532, Concordia, KS 66901. 


1948-1949 


Warren J. Browning '48 and his wife, Mary 
Taylor ‘48, are living in Cocoa, Fla. Warren is 
retired from IBM, where he followed the space 
program from the Atlas to the Shuttle, working 
primarily i 


in computer simulation. His last 
assignment was installation of the payload 
checkout facility at Vandenberg AFB. The 
Brownings have three children—David, an 
ophthalmologist; Dina, a therapist,and Cindy, 
systems engineer with IBM. 

John D. Shults ‘49 and his wife, Sarah Ward 
"49, live in North Little Rock, Ark., where John, 
has been with the Arkansas Coopera\ ive Exten- 
sion Service since 1949, serving as district direc- 
tor for 16 years. 

Howard Clem, Sr., “49 has been named 
administrator of the George H. Lanier Memor- 
ial Hospital and Nursing Home, where he has 
been associated for 36 years as a pharmacy 
director, associate administrator, and, most 
ing director. He and his wife, Billie 
Jean, live in Valley and have two children, 
‘Amiee, a student at Columbus College, and 
Howard, Jr., a purchasing agent for Lanier 
Memorial. 


1951-1955 


Rayford M. Dennis'51 isa sales representa- 


tive for crop protection chemicals with Ameri- 


can Cyanamid Co. He and his wife, Posey Anne, 


Charles W. Reed 60 of Montgomery, and Don Freeman 


live in Macon, Ga. and have two sons— 
including Coach Steve Dennis—and two daugh- 
ters. 

Gilbert M. Butler °51, 2 retired vocational 
agriculture teacher from Sylvania, was recently 
presented with an Honorary Life Membership 
‘Award during the convention of the National 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ Association, 
of which he is a former president. Such mem- 
berships are awarded co those making outstand- 
ing contributions to agriculture education. His 
students won 165 State Farmer degrees, 33 
‘American Farmer degrees, and first place honors 
in home improvement and state dairy judging 
He and his wife, Lavada, live in Sylvania. 

Marianne Todd Porter '52 of Athens is a 
special education teacher at Athens Elementary 
School 


Robert C. Reynolds '52 of Geneva is retired 
from the Cooperative Extension Service at 
Auburn after 35 years of service. 

James M. Creamer '53 has been named pres- 
ident of the new public relations division of 
Gillis, Townsend & Riley, an advertising agency 
in Birmingham. His advertising and sales pro- 
motion experience includes serving as director 
of advertising for Avondale Mills and creating 
an advertising and corporate relations depart- 
ment for the Harbert Co 


Houston O. Baker ‘54 retired from the 
Department of Energy in 1984 after 30 years 
with the U.S. Government. He is now manager 
of defense programs with Bechtel Corp. in San 
Francisco, Calif 


Franklin L. Davis “55 has been appointed 
vice president of the Defense Systems and Elec- 
tronics Group at Texas Instruments, Inc. He is 
also manager of Airborne Systems with the 
electro-optics systems. Mr. Davis is a member 
of the American Defense Preparedness Associ- 
ation and the Association of the United States 
Army. Heand his wife, Annette Willcoxon ‘60, 
live in Dallas, Tex. 


pple : c m J. Alverson °65 of the College of Agriculture, and John Spence "49 of 
Birmingham; standing—Larry Lee '66 of Dothan, Mariman E. Pope '58 of Cullman, Jack Thompson of Athens, John Richburg °67 of Grove Hill, 
“62 of Lowndesboro, Other members are Charles Bennett '53 of Troy and Robert Bugg.'55 of 


1957-1959 


Dr. Frank M. Mathews, Ill, '57 has been 
district director of Dental Health Services for 
the Georgia Department of Human Resources 
in the Atlanta area since 1980, 

Jerry D. Bell '57 isa practicing attorney in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Julius James Born '57 is distribution center 
manager for World Bazaar Imports in East 
Point, Ga. His wife, Maureen, is an accounting 
clerk at Trust Company Bank in Atlanta, They 
have three children—Steve, 23, Mark, 15, and 
Susan B, White, 25; and two grandchildren, 
Shelley and Corey White. 

Kenneth €. Williamson '57, president of 
Rome Industries of Cedartown, was elected 
1986 president of the Georgia Agribusiness 
Council. He has been a member of the GAC 
board of directors since 1981, and has served as 
treasurer, vice president, Harvest Ball chairman 
and legislative affairs chairman. The GAC is a 
statewide membership organization which pro- 
motes and represents the agribusiness industry 
in Georgia 

Mark Allen Treadwell 57 of Dadeville is 
Alabama representative for Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, publishers. 

Gerald W. Green’59 of Palm Beach Gardens, 
Fla, an employee of Pratt & Whitney for 25 
years, has been promoted to project engineer at 
Pratt & Whitney Florida, responsible for devel- 
opment of the PW5000 engine high pressure 
turbine. 

F. Thomas (Tommy) Lorino '59 recently 
became part owner and president of Tri-State 
Electronics in Upper Darby, Pa. He and his 
wife, Marion (Pete) Thomasino ‘62, have two 
sons—David, a senior at Auburn, and Tom, a 
senior at LSU 


MARRIED: Martha Bristow Hoffman ‘58 
to Dr. James Glen Sanders, Jr.,'57,0n Nov. 28, 
1985. Glen continues to practice veterinary 
medicine at Dixie Run Animal Clinic in Mont- 


gomery. They live in Fitzpatrick. 


1962-1969 


Kenneth A. Clemons '62 is the principal at 
Robert C. Arthur Elementary School in Bir- 
mingham and has been a Gardendale city coun- 
cil member for 14 years. He and his wife, 
Rhonda F. Sinyard’62, have three children: 
Barry, 24, Connie, 20, and Kerrie, 17, who will 
be attending Auburn in the fall of '86. 

John R. Coggins ‘63 has been appointed 
general manager for Norchem’s Clinton, lowa, 
petrochemical production facility. He was for- 
merly polymers production manager for the 
company's Morris, Ill, plant. He has been active 
in the Morris Chamber of Commerce and 
served as chairman of the board of directors of 
the Grundy County Association of Commerce 


and Industry. He and his wife, Jerry, have relo- 


cated to the Clinton area 

Wayne D. Morgan, Jr.,'64 has been named a 
vice president in the cash management division 
of the First National Bank of Atlanta. He is 
responsible for cash management services to 
small and mid-size corporate customers and 
prospects in Cobb, DeKalb, and Gwinnett Coun 
ties. He has been with First Adanta since 1971 
4nd is currently enrolled at The School of Bank- 
ing og the South > 

John M. Griser Schmohl '64 of Mobile 
recently joined Walk, Haydel & Associates, Inc., 
as lead structural engineer in its Mobile office 

C. Lawrence Ennis, MD, Ph.D,, ‘64 is prac- 
ticing emergency medicine at Springfield 
Memorial Hospital in Mobile. He and his wife, 
Linda Hayes ‘64, live in Daphne on the eastern 
shore of Mobile Bay with their two children, 
Scott, 16, and Summer, 10. 

W. Curtis Sims, Jr., '66 has been promoted 
to senior buyer in WestPoint-Pepperell’s'cor- 
porate purchasing department. He and his wife, 
Joan, live in Lanect and have three children: W. 
Curtis, III, Karen Kelli, and Susan Gaye. 

Roy Autrey Parker '66 is district manager 
for the middle Georgia area with Federated 
Guaranty Insurance Co,, a subsidiary of Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau. His wife, Lynn Jones ‘67, 
teaches at First Presbyterian School in Macon. 
They have two children: Tate, 14, and Kasey, 
“M 


Jerry L. Gantt ‘67, a commander in the Naval 
Reserve, has been appointed marketing direc- 
tor of the Jax Navy Federal Credit Union in 
Jacksonville, Fla. He has held a variety of posi- 
tions in the communications field, including 
senior account manager for CPF Communica- 
tions, Inc., and director of university publica- 
tions at Jacksonville University. 

George H. Haynes, Jr., '67 and his family 
have moved to Aiken, S.C, where he is electron- 
ics engineer in the ADP branch of the US. 
Department of Energy at the Savannah River 
Plant in Aiken. 

David Isaac Black ‘67 is « territory manager 
for CIGNA, Inc,, in Indianapolis, Ind. His wife, 
Lanell Dean '68, is legal personnel director for 
Barnes & Thornburg, Indiana's largest law firm, 
They have one daughter, Elizabeth, who is in 
the 7th grade. 

Capt. Charles W. Blankenship '68 has been 
decorated with his fourth award of the Air Force 
Commendation Medal at Randolph AEB, Tex., 
for outstanding achievement or meritorious 
service in the performance of duty. He is mar- 
ried to Brenda Reaves ‘69 and is operations and 
procedures chief with the Air Training Infor- 
mation Systems Division, 

Thomas Weldon Thompson ‘69 has been 
promoted to assistant vice president of Bell- 
South Services. He is formerly marketing man- 
ager for South Central Bell 

F. Miles Koppersmith, III, '69 is vice presi- 
dent of Koral Industries, Inc., in Ennis, Tex. His 
wife, Tricia, an AUM graduate, reaches 4th 
rade at North Euless Elementary School. They 
live in Euless, Tex., but like to spend their free 
time sailing on Lake Grapevine 

John R. Rice ‘69 of Oneonta works for the 
Alabama Forestry Commission as county super- 
visor of Blount County 

William Jackson Ashton '69 and his wife, 
Catherine Bradford °70, live in Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., where Bill is automotive manager 
for SDRC, an engineering services company 
They have three children: Amy, 14, Jim, 12, and 
Mark, 9. 

MARRIED: Martha Susan McLallen to Dr. 
Robert Rex Payne '69 of Birmingham on Feb 
15. 

BORN: A son, Jeffrey Martin, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard D. Langford 69 of Blacksburg, 
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AG HALL OF HONOR—The Auburn Ag Alumni Association honored three Alabama agricul- 


tural leaders by installing chem in its Alabama Agricultural Hall of Honor earlier this ye: 


Honored were Lem Morrison of Greensboro, left, Forrest Ingram 39 of Cullman, right, and the lace 
Ed Teague of Montgomery, who died following his selection and whose plaque was accepted by his 
granddaughter Holly Huxley (center). The honors were awarded at the Ag Alumni Associations's 
annual meeting and banquet held Feb. 27 in Montgomery. Mr. Morrison is chairman of the Board of 
Dairy Fresh Corp,; Mr. Teague was retired from the Montgomery Chamber of Commerce; and 
Mr. Ingram founded and operates Goldenrod Broilers in Cullman. 


Va., on June 7, 1985. He joins brother, Michael, 
5. Richard is the area superintendent for sol- 
vent recovery at the Celco plant of Celanese 
Fibers in Narrows, Va. fea = 3 


1970 


William S. Stigler of Collateral Investment 
Co. is the new president of Mortgage Bankers 
Association of Alabama, 

James W. Mills isa trial lawyer with his own 
law firm in Dallas, Tex., where he lives with his 
wife, June. 

BORN: Twin sons, Austin and Daniel, to 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Sheridan (Carol Curtis) of 
Knoxville, Tenn., on Oct. 18. They join sister, 
Amy, 7,and brother, Patrick, 5. Carol is a speech 
pathologist at the University of Tennessee in 
Knoxville and John is director of special gifts 
with the UT Development Office. 

Tony R. Walker and his wife, Kay Plant’75, 
now live in Waynesboro, Va. Tony is managing 
construction projects for the duPont Co. The 


Walkers have two children, Brian, 8, and Alli- 
son, 4 


1971 


Timothy Talbot Herring of Dunwoody, Ga, 
is practicing personal injury law with the firm 
of George H. Connell, Jr, in Atlanta. 

Peter Rancont, Ill, has spent the last five 
years as associate baseball coach at UAB. 

Samuel Mark Strickland, dean of academic 
services at the University of New Orleans, is 
vice president for records and registration of 
the Southern Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers (SACRAO). Ia 
this capacity, he serves a two-year term as a 
member of the SACRAO executive committee 
and program committee and is responsible for 
coordinating program activities relative to the 
Professional areas under his charge. 

Russell A. Fowler is a sales manager at G.l 
Case Co, He and his wife have two children and 
live in Germantown, Tenn 

MARRIED: Jeannie Waites to Joseph D, 
Weatherford on Nov. 23, 1985. Jeannie is 
employed at Jim Wilson & Assoc, Inc., and 
Joseph works for Sherlock, Smith & Adams, Inc 

Neeltje Nordermeer to Martin B. Staggs, 
Je.,'77. They live in Homewood. 


BORN: A son, Benjamin Arthur, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Larry B. Clark on Sept. 26, 1985. Ben- 
jamin joins a brother, Alan. The family has 
recently moved co Wurtsminth, Mich,, and 
Larry has rejoined the Air Force. 


1972 


Richard G. Schmalz of Birmingham has 
been named vice president in charge of devel- 
opment at Cooper & Grelier Companies, Inc., a 
diversified real estate group specializing in all 
aspects of planning, financing, development, 
and management of prime commercial and bus- 
iness properties. 

Capt. Jerry L. Showers retired from the Air 
Force in Dec. 1982 and went to work for RCA 
Corp. in Omaha, Neb. In April 1985, he and his 
wife, Betty, moved to Huntsville, where he is 


a AUBURN CLUB_ Pp; 
rom left, Cynthia Williams Ai he 
and Betty McLain Martin “68, : 


currently working as a senior systems 
for Titan Systems, Inc. 

Elaine Williamson Gregory, former design 
editor of Mission USA, a bi-monthly magaate 
for the Baptist Home Missions Board, has been 
named art director for Creative Ideas for Living 
magazine. She lives in Adana 

Maj, Jimmy R. Duhaime has been decoragd 
with the fourth award of the Army Commendg. 
tion Medal ar Fr. Bragg, N.C,, for outstanding 
achievement and meritorious servicein the pep 
formance of duty. He is company commander 
with the Ist Special Operations Command 

Leslie McCormick has been promoted ¢p 
coordinator of full-time equivalency reporting 
for the Fulton County board of education jy 
Atlanta. Her promotion is a result of the state 
new Quality Basic Education Act, which hag 
changed the way school system funds are allo. 
cated. Her duties include preparing and main. 


engineer 


taining a comprehensive data-based reporting 
system for services provided to exceptional 
children, and development of long and short 
term budget plans to address the impact and 
implications of FTE funding, She has been 
employed by the school system for 14 yearsas 4 


special education teacher, supervisor, and cone 
sultant. 

Maj. Jimmy D. Farris has been reassignedty 
the war planning division of HQ 21st Air Force 
at McGuire AFB, N.J. Jimmy, his wife, Linda, 
and their daughter, Gabrielle, returned to the 
States after a “fun and excitement-filled four- 
year tour’ at Rhein-Main AFB, Frankfurt, West 
Germany 

Milton Kapa is manager of employee rela- 
tions with USS Agri-Chemicals in Cherokee. 
He and his wife, Judith Dykes, are living in 
Muscle Shoals with their three children—Mitch, 
8, Laura, 3, and Leah, | 

Capt. Steven H. Nichols has been decorated 
with the third award of the Army Commenda- 
tion Medal at Fr, Bragg, N.C., for outstanding 
achievement and meritorious service in the pet- 
formance of duty. He is a commanding general 
aide-de-camp with the 82nd Airborne Division. 

BORN: A son, Douglas Daniel Brock, to Dr, 
and Mrs. Richard Mangi (Dana Brock, MD) on 
Jan. 4, Dana, known to Auburn friends as Dana 
Beshears, practices internal medicine and infec- 
tious diseases in New Haven, Conn., and is on 
the clinical faculty of the Y ale School of Medicine. 


1973 


Ronald A. Murphy, who recently completed 
the required coursework in real estate and 
passed the Alabama State Licensing Examina- 
tion in Montgomery, has joined the sales staff of 
Cary-Pick Realty in Auburn, A golf profes- 
sional, he is a former AU physical education 
instructor and women’s golf coach, He and his 
wife, Jeannie, a 6th grade teacher in Opelika, 
have one daughter, Caroline, an 8th grader at 
Auburn Junior High School 


ictured at a recent meeting of the Jacksonville, Fla., Auburn Club ate 


€y 71, Debbie Thweaits Thompson ‘77, James D. Thompson 77, 
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Terry Howard Pinkard is sectional center 
director of mail processing for the U.S. Postal 
Service in Huntsville. His wife, Helen, is the 
medical transcriptionist for Drs. Sims, Sparks & 
Jenkins, They live in Decatur with their son, 
Scott, and daughter, Ashley 

Renee Sisson Frank has been presented the 
Decoration for Exceptional Civilian Service in a 
Pentagon ceremony. As the Secretary of the 
‘Army's highest honorary award, this decoration 
eptional perfor- 
mance of duty, outstanding leadership, devel- 
opment and improvement of major methods, or 
bravery in performing an act resulting in direct 
benefit to the government. Renee isa personnel 
management specialist with the civilian per- 
sonnel office at White Sands Missile Range, 
NM 

BORN: A daughter, Caroline Rebecca, to 
Mr. and Mrs. James R. Kelley (Barbara Smith 
°70) on Jan. 14, She joins sister, Rachel, 344, Jim 
is 2 CPA with Hyatt, Imler, Ore, and Blount, 
P.C, in Aclanta, and Barbara is a cost analyst 
with the Centers for Disease Control, 

A daughter, Katherine Elizabeth (Katie), to 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Michael Cronin of Marietta, 
Ga., on Jan. 12. She joins sister, Carey, 6, of 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Michael is eastern regional 
account manager for Xidex Corp. 


recognizes individuals for é 


1974 


Maj. Herbert L. Frandsen, Jr., has partici- 
pated in the “Hell on Wheels 1,” field training 
exercise at Ft. Hood, Tex., which demonstrated 
the capabilities of soldiers to deploy and sustain 
operations and service support for a division- 
size force. He is an infanery officer with the 2nd 
Armored Division at Ft, Hood. 

Michael L. Weeks and his wife, Diann 
Strickland ‘73, have moved to Mobile where 
Mike is chief financial administrator of Mobile 
Eye, Ear, Nose & Throat Center. They have two 
sons, Jeff, 8, and David, 5. 

Charles R, (Bob) Gatlin is director of human 
resources for Alco Gravure, Inc, His wife, Mar- 
tha Lee '72, works for Baker and Taylor, a 
division of W.R, Grace & Co. They live in 
Bridgewater, N.J., with their sons, Charles, 11, 
and Chase, 7. 

Hugh R. Harris, chief operating officer for 
Mortgage Corp. of the South, was recently 
elected treasurer of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of Alabama. 

Jim W. Reali has ived an MBA from 
National University in San Diego, Calif. He is 
living in Palm Springs where he is a safety 
engineer 

Helen Mallinson Shaver lives in Richardson, 
Tex,, with her husband, David, and two daugh- 
ters, Martha, 3, and Mary, 15 months. Helen 
and David both work with Josh McDowell Min- 
1 division of Campus Crusade for Christ 
International 

Cynthia S. Orr is now Cynthia Orr Pelle and 
lives in Decatur, 

Larry J. Houser, an aircraft commander with 
the 23rd bombardment squadron at Minot AFB, 
N.D., has been promoted to the rank of major, 

Melanie Jane Edmunds is now Melanie E 


Sheppard and lives in Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla. 


UT EXTENSION—Hugh McCampbell, DVM, 
is the new head Extension veterinarian for the 
State of Tennessee, with headquarters at the 
University of Tennessee College of Veterinary 
Medicine in Knoxville. 
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MARRIED: Judy Kay Hathaway to David 
. Pemberton on Dec. 28. They live in Birming- 
ham 

Melanie Rose Nelson to John R. B: 

Jan. 18, They live in teaiiplan aq 

Diane Crawford to John Edward Fargason of 
Dadeville on March 8. They live and work in 
Birmingham. 

Margaret Evin Ward to Billy J. McPherson. 
They live in Montgomery. 

BORN: A son, David Eugene, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Steve Hubbartt (Linda Phillips) on Oct 
8. He joins brothers, Daniel, 7, and John, 3. 
They live in Smyrna, Ga., where Steve is a 
methods analyst with Georgia Power Co. 

A son, Brandon Scott, to Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Ziegenfelder (Jane Cole) on Dec. 20. They live 
in Dothan where Tom works with Flowers 
Insurance and Jane works with the IRS. 


1975 


Jeff Woodard has rejoined The Huntsville 
Times as its Montgomery correspondent, leav- 
ing The Montgomery Advertiser reporting 
staff, He had been The Times’ Montgomery 
correspondent 1980-1982, and a UPI corres- 
pondent before joining The Advertiser. 

Robert B. Doyle, HI, has joined the Bank of 
Virginia in Richmond as a trust officer where 
he will be an administrator of estates and trusts. 
He had previously worked at AmSouth in 
Mobile and holds a law degree from the Cum- 
berland School of Law. 

Joel T. Lyons has been named assistant con- 
troller of towel operations at WestPoint Pep- 
perell’s Consumer Products Division. He was 
formerly coordinator of accounting procedures 
for cowel operations. He and his wife, Pamela, 
live in West Point, Ga. 

Thomas A. Wadham is now a retail property 
manager for Beerman Realty Co. in Dayton, 
Ohio, after moving from Indianapolis, Ind. His 
wife, Sandra, is working on her degree in Eng- 
lish literature and writing at Wright University 
They have two sons, Cris and Keith, and two 
grandchildren. 

Dr. Glenn R, Woodson is pastor of the Uni- 
ted Methodist Church in Stevensville, Mont 

Valerie Shenkle Wetstone earned her mas- 
ter's degree from the University of Virginia in 
1977. She was married in December 1984 to Jeff 
Wetstone, M.D., who is assistant director of the 
Family Practice Residency Program of the Wil- 
liamsport Hospital in Williamsport, Pa. 

Michael D. Dammert is president and CEO 
of National Pharma Service Corp., a consulting 
firm offering Hall's Maintainer Organization 
and Preferred Provider Organization services 
in six states. He and his wife, Julie, and their 
4-year-old son, Patrick, live in Fore Mitchell, 
Ky. 

Capt. William E. Reid has been assigned 
dury with the 62nd Tactical Fighter Training 
Squadron at MacDill AFB, Fla. He previously 
served at Nellis AFB, Nev. 

Kim Shugart, former sports editor of the 
Alabama Journal in Montgomery, has joined 
The Mobile Press-Register, where he will super- 
vise sports coverage for both morning and 
afternoon newspapers. He and his wife have 
three children. 

MARRIED: Pamela Faye Royal (o Howard 
. Snider, Jr. They live in Montgomery 

Barbara Elliot to Daniel L. Clark ‘74. They 
live in Columbus, Ga, 

BORN: A son, Alan Marshall, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank M. Jones (Anne Mundee '76) 00 
Oct, 17. They live in Dothan where Frank is 
president of the Federal Land Bank and Anne is 
taking a leave of absence to take care of Alan 
and their other son, David. 

'A daughter, Caroline, to Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Edison Holland, Jr. (Elizabeth Bird °76) on 
‘Aug. 31. They live in Pensacola, Fla., and have 
another daughter, Laura, 3. 

A son, Drew Spivey, 0 Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey 
Laseter (Susan Spivey) on Jan, 16. They have 
two other children, Rebecca and Bryan, and live 
in West Point, Ga. 
ie Te Patrick Raney, to Rev. and Mrs. David 
J. Owen of Concord, Galif,,on Aug. 11. Davidis 
5 technician for Chevron and is working on his 
master's in parapsychology at John F, Kennedy 
University. 


1976 


Robert C. Brock, Jr., of Opelika has joined 
the Smith-Murphree Financial Group 8s 2 


JACKSONVILLE AREA CLUB—Pictured recently at the meeting of the Jacksonville Auburn 
Club are, left to right: top, William H. Hopkins '68, Sherry Horner, and Duke C. Horner ‘47; 
center: William A. (Tony) Minor '80, Coach Pat Dye, and Beth Craven Minor '82; bottom: Millie 


—Photos by Sheila Eckman 
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Sanders Jacobs °54, James R. Glass ‘70, and Jon N. Glass ‘94. 


financial consultant, He will help develop per- 
sonal and business plans in the southeast region 
with a specialty in wealth accumulation plan- 
ning. He and his wife, Glenda, have two chil- 
dren, Adam and Amanda. 

Jerry and Donna (Tindell) Dooley now live 
in Pleasanton, Calif., with their cwo children, 
Jennifer, 5, and Kevin, 3 

R. David Byrum of Dunwoody, Ga., is now at 
the headquarters for the Centers for Disease 
Control in Atlanta where he is developing train 
ing courses on AIDS. His wife, Roberta Keesler, 
isa vice president in Capital Markers at Citizens 
and Southern Corp, 

Tinsley R. Wooley has been promoted to 
assistant department head at WestPoint Pep. 
perell’s towel warehouse in Valley. He was 
formerly shift supecvisor at the Fairview finish- 
ing plant. He and his wife, Jennifer Gibson’72, 
live in Valley 

A.G. (Skip) Finch, Il, has been promoted 
to personnel /safery director at WestPoint Pep- 
perell’s Columbus, Ga., Mill, He was formerly 
personnel/safety director at the company’s 
Springdale plant in Dalton, Ga. He and his wife, 
Beverly, and their son, Arthur Gordon, IV, live 
in Phenix City 

MARRIED; Jill Darlene Crim to Anthony 
G, Piazza on March 8 in Birmingham 


1977 


James Bradley Hurst has been named vice 
President of SouthTrust Bank in Opelika. He 
and his wife, Corinne Tatum, live in Opelika 
with their children, Brad and Ashley. 

Martha Turbyfill Post and her husband live 
in Lithonia, Ga,, where she builds homes in the 
Atlanta metro area, She writes that they recently 
adopted "a six-week-uld War Damn Beagle. 

Cape. Carl D, Evans has graduated from pilot 
training and received his wings at Williams 
AEB, Ariz 

Wyatt Stephen Oates lives in Headland and 
is an agribusiness salesman with Tide Products 
in nearby Dothan. He and his wife have two 
sons, Joshua, 5, and Jarrod, 2 

Jacquelyn Lufkin Stuart is an assistant dis- 
trict attorney for Baldwin County and lives in 
Bay Minette with her husband, George M. 
Stuart '79, and their son, Tucker, 2 

MARRIED: Diana Lynne Vardamen to 
Warren H. Hopson on Jan: 25. They five in 
Birmingham. 

BORN: A daughter, Katherine Leslie, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard L. Stamps (Rhonda Jones) 
on April 26, 1985. They live in Huntsville 
where he works for the Army Missileand Space 
Intelligence Agency and she works part-time 
teaching music in theit church daycare progeam 
und giving private piano lessons. She also 
attends UAH, working on'her master’s. They 
have another daughter, Anna, 3 

‘A son, Like Alexander, to Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
Keller (Betty Smith '75) on Dec. 13 They live 
in Ft, Walton Beach, Fla., where Ed works at the 
Armament Laboratory at Eglin AEB, Luke joins 
sister Jenny, 3 


1978 


Capt. William D. Frink, Jr., an air defense 
officer with the Ist Infantry Division, has been 
decorated with the Meritorious Service Medal at 
Ft. Riley, Kan 

John F. Coll lives in Katy, Tex., where he isa 
hospital specialist with Abbott Laboratories 
He is also @ past vice president and current 
active member of the Houston Auburn Club 

William V. Moore, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga,, is a 
pilot with Delta Air Lines 
tus D. Youmans received his Ph.D. in 
agronomy from the University of Arkansas in 
1985. He lives in Tifton, Ga 

Ellen W. Gilbert of Houston, Tex, is a 
pharmacist marketing representative for Owen 
Healthcare 

Capt. Randall W. Brown received a Ph.D. in 
civil engineering from the University of Florida 
in August, He and his wife, Brenda, and their 
2-year-old son, Matthew, live in Callaway, Fla 
where Randy is assigned as a pavement evalua 
tion ream chief at the Engineering and Services 
Center at nearby Tyndall AFB. 

Virginia P. Turwiler is now Virginia 7. Nix 
She and her husband live in Dothan, 

MARRIED: SandraG. Penton to Jack Shea 
on Nov. 23, They live in Dunwoody, Ga, 

BORN: A son, Christopher Ronald, to Mr 
and Mrs, Ronald Timothy Thompson of 
Auburn on Oct, 13 
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A daughter, Marilyn Robin, co Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Ray (Cheryl Clements) of Columbus, 
Ga., on Dec. 9. 

Adaughrer, Halley Elizabeth, toMr.and Mrs. 
Ned Espy (Barbara Pelham) of Hixson, Tenn., 
on Jan. 29. 

A daughter, Meredith Anne, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl E. Ardrey (Sharon Webb '79) of Bir- 
mingham on Jan. 21 


1979 


Leta Geverna Stepp was recently promoted 
to assistant manager of Powerco (Ga. Power) 
Federal Credit Union in Atlanta, Ga. She lives 
in Marietta where she is a member of the Cobb 
Community Chorus and the Network of Execu- 
tive Women. 

Keith W. Cox lives in Gulfport, Miss., where 
he is chief financial officer at the Gulf Coast 
Community Hospital and Clinic. His wife, Ann, 
also works at the hospital. 3 

Patricia Jo Henders is now Patricia Henders 
Joseph. She and her husband live in Birmingham. 

Charles Edward Smith has been named a 
vice president at SouthTrust Bank in Opelika. 
He lives in Opelika with his wife, Dawn, and 
their daughter, Ashley 3 

Bill R. Weeks of Pelham is an audit supervi- 
sor for Touche Ross & Co. in Birmingham. His 
wife, Debbie Bratton ‘80, is a financial counse- 
lor supervisor at UAB Hospital. t 

Mark Alan Hilley of Birmingham isa quality 
control laboratory manager for Golden Flake 
Snack Foods, Inc 

James M. Yates has been named vice presi- 
dent of the Farmers National Bank of Lee 
County and will direce the bank’s newly-formed 
credic analysis department. He and his wife, 
Barbara, have two children, Brooke and Helen. 

MARRIED: Christine Robin Duff to E. B. 
Tsitouris. They live in Duluth, Ga. 

Paulette McDougle to Phillip Darrell Tur- 
ner, They live in Florence 

Virginia Irene Dominick to James R. Kelly 
on Jan. 18. They live in New York. 

Anna Lynn Williams to William L. Griffin 
‘on March 8, They live in Birmingham. 

Caroline Carlton Lipscomb to Michael S. 
LaTour on March 8 in Auburn. They live in 

Norfolk, Va., where he is an assistant professor 
of marketing at Old Dominion University. 

Janet Kay Harris to Scott G. Brock on Feb. 8. 
They live in Birmingham. 

Janet L. Harrison to Dewey W. English, Jr., 
on Aug. 31. They live in Jackson, Miss. 

BORN: A daughter, Melanie Elaine, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Mark Burnick (Leslie Weller '80) on 
Nov. 22. They live in West Chester, Pa. 


1980 


Kenneth D. Sawyer has been named safety 
manager at Diversified Products and will be 
responsible for development, implementation, 
and supervision of DP’s overall safety program. 
He and his wife, Peggy, live in Opelika with 
their children, Whit, 4, and Kason, | 

Dr. D. Kure Adams graduated from the 
Palmer College of Chiropractic in December 
and is a practicing chiropractor at the Mooring 
Clinic in Shreveport, La 

Michael D. Price is a CPA with Price 
Waterhouse in Tampa, Fla 

Laura Grace Thigpen is now Laura T. Black- 
stock. She and her husband live in Birmingham 
where she is art director for JH. Lewis Adver- 
rising 

Jack K. Gaches, III, has been promoted to 
assistant department head of weaving at West. 
Point Pepperell’s Fairfax Mill in Valley. He and 
his wife, Ann, live in Valley with their son, 
Brinton. 

MARRIED: Perri Lynn Edwards to James 
Jackson Southerland. They live in Birming- 
ham. 

BORN: A daughter, Marion Kate, to Mr. 
and Mrs, Greg Eveland (Dawn Cox) of Auburn 
on Sep, 16. 

A son, Ryan Lee, © Dr 
Hunt of Opelika on Dec. 4 

A son, Kelly Dayton, to Mr and Mrs. Paul D. 
Prince of Adanta on May 17, 1985, Paul is an 
agent for Delta Air Lines. 


1981 


Dale F. Watson has completed 4 1iyear 
assigament at Osan AB, Korea, and is now at 


Moody AFB in Valdosta, Ga., where he flies the 
F-4E. 


and Mrs. Gary L, 


Croy ‘48, Ray Li 


W.A. (Bing) Li 
in the back, Tommie Agee, AU football player, 


football player, and Kelly and Patrick Sullivan, ewin children of 
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Karen Hayes Boecler of Mobile is an electri- 
cal engineer at Ingalls Shipyard in Pascagoula, 
Miss., and is working on an MBA at the Univer- 
sity of South Alabama. 

Kenny R. Beam, president of Cornerstone 
Architects, Inc., recently participated with a 
construction team ona mission project in west 
Africa. His wife, Wendy Wickwire’82, is work- 
ing with Swensson Architects in specifications. 
They are living in Nashville, Tenn., and are 
renovating the 70-year-old home they recently 
bought * 

Rita Sims Russell teaches 3- and 4-year-olds 
at the Spurlin School in Jacksonville, Fla, Her 
husband, Lt(jg). Scott J. Russell '84, is a Navy 
pilot stationed ac NAS Jacksonville, 

Frank Chatham of Lexington, Ky,, has been 
promoted to system analyst/application pro- 
grammer on an HP-1000 for 3M in Cynthiana, 
Ky. He has worked as an industrial engineer at 
3M for the past three years. 

MARRIED: Kathryn Ann Stelpflug to 
Michael L. Nathan in December 1982. They 
n, Miss 
re Stelpflug to Alfred Leist Bar- 
field in November 1983. They are living in 
Brazoria, Tex. 

Harriet Munyon to James R. (Dick) Bishop, 
Jr, in August. They live in Columbia, Md., 
where Dick works for the Department of 
Defense and Harriet is aCPA with Tate Access 
Floors. Dick continues to play the drums on the 
side. 

Dorothy C. Waugh to Robert Peter Fonte on 
Nov. 2. They live in Birmingham, 

Reponza Roxanne Echols to Gregory Lee 
Estes in January. They live in Nashville, Tenn. 

Kathryn Lee Huhman to William J. Brooks 
on Feb. 15. They live in Atlanta. 

Marilyn Glaze to Capt, Robert Stanley McGee 
on Aug. 24. They live in Montgomery. 


1982 

Stephen M. Bridges is transportation man- 
ager for Northern Telecom, Inc. He is president 
of the Dallas-Ft, Worth Auburn Club, His wife, 
Ginger Atwell '83, is assistant branch chief for 
systems and engineering with Defense Contract 
Administration Services. 

Edward G. Gibbons, Jr., has been promoted 
to captain in the Army. He is serving with the 
325th Infantry Regiment in Italy. 

James Rudolph Shelton of Austin, Tex., is 
taking a leave of absence from his job as an 
intelligence officer with the federal govern- 
ment to pursue a master’s degree in aerospace 
engineering at the Center for Space Research at 
the University of Texas. 

1/Lt, David M. Callis has been decorated 
with the Air Force Commendation Medal at 
Beale AFB, Calif., for outstanding achievement. 
He is a navigator in the 349th Air Refueling 
Squadron at Beale, 


FREIGHT VP—John Youngbeck ‘77 has been 
Named vice president of the Georgia Freight 
Bureau, an organization which represents 430 
southeastern shippers and receivers of freight. 
Named "Young Man of the Year” for the Atlan- 
ta chapter of the transportation management 
Professional organization Delta Nu Alpha 
International in 1985, he has been with Georgia 
Freight since 1978. John and his wife and their 
two young sons live in Smyrna, Ga. 
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NEW HONORARY—Phi Epsilon Kappa, a national honorary for health, physical education, and recreation majors, has a ne 


Recently inducted officers of the chapter are pictured with chapter advisor Ed Bengston, assistant professor of health, physical education, and 
recreation. Seated, left ro right, are Mr. Bengston; Lin Saville of Georgiana, president; and Wendy Bradshaw of Pell City, vice president. Standing are 
Craig Huff of Montgomery, sergeant at arms; Darlynn Shepard of Brownsboro, secretary; and Mandy Weed of Sylacauga, treasurer. Five faculty 


university. 


Toni Anderson of Lanett has been appointed 
cost accountant with the towel operations de- 
partment of WestPoint-Pepperell’s Consumer 
Products Division in Valley. 

Lori Carol Howerton of Tampa is pursuing 
a master’s degree at the University of South 
Flor 

Jan Tidwell Timmerman and her husband, 
Jay, have puchased TEW Paint Co. in Dothan. 
Jan will be directing the interior design division 
of the business. 

Mike Forte is a co-pilot with American Air- 
lines, flying the Boeing 727. He lives in Rolling 
Meadows, Ill, a suburb of Chicago. 

Norman Alan Ezell is a doctor of pharmacy 
in management for a pharmacy chain. He lives 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., with his sons, Josh, 8, 
and Rhett, 4. 

MARRIED: LuAnneM. Sides to Paul James 
Clark on Oct. 5. They live in Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Katherine L. Corley to Phillip Lester Gwar- 
janski on Jan. 11. They Birmingham. 

Linda Clyde Harris to Keith Franklin Bible 
°77 on Feb. 15. They live in Opelika where Linda 
works for the Medical Arts Eye Clinic. Keith is a 
senior cost and budget analyst for WestPoint- 
Pepperell’s Industrial Division in West Point, 
Ga. 

Jean Ann Smith to Kenneth Webster Tharpe 
in January. They live in Snellville, Ga. 

BORN: A daughter, Amanda Claire, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Larry Robinson (Barbara Ray) on Jan. 
23. They live in Acworth, Ga. 


1983 


Sandy Willis and her husband, Royce, own 
R & S Appliances in Dadeville, 

David Boldt and his wife, Sharon Sumner 
"82, live in Orlando, Fla. David passed the Flor- 
ida Architecture Registration Exam the first 
time and is now the CADD manager for 
S.A.B.A,,Inc.,and Sharon teaches kindergarten. 

1/Lt. Tommy C. Farinelli has been deco- 
rated with the second award of the Air Force 
‘Achievement Medal at Langley AFB, Va. Heisa 
test manager with the 1912th Information Sys- 

Support Group. 
eo/lt eee M. Gry has graduated from Air 
Force pilot training ue received his silver 
it Laughlin AFB, Tex. 
w Mies A. Stokes has been promoted to 
second lieutenant in the Air Force. He is a 
Ieunch base activation manager with the Space 
Division at Los Angeles AFS. ; 
James L. Jones has been promoted to quality 


members and 20 undergraduates have already been inducted into the new honorary which requires a minimum grade point average of 2.5 on a.4.0 scale, 
The fraternity, which dates from 1913, promotes professional development through an emphasis on academics and service to the community and the 


control manager of finishing production at 
WestPoint Pepperell’s Fairfax Towel Opera- 
tions in Valley. 

1/Lt. Theodore L. Jennings was involved in 
a NATO-sponsored exercise and participated in 
the Army's return of forces to Germany 
(REFORGER) and the Air Force's Crested Cap 
exercises, which were designed to develop uni- 
form procedures for rapid response to a crisis. 
He is a company executive officer with the 
237th Engineer Battalion in West Germany. 

1/Lt. J.B. (Bob) Jones is a systems analyst 
with the Strategic Air Command at Offut AFB 
in Omaha, Neb. He and his wife, Patri 
their children, Amanda, 7, and Alan, 2, 
Omaha but made a trip back to Auburn last fall 
for the Auburn-Florida football game. 

James Granberry Foster, III, is in medical 
school at the University of South Florida in 
Tampa. 

David Crockett Stapleton, Jr., of Point 
Clear is teaching and coaching varsity football 
and track at Fairhope High School. 

Katherine Elizabeth Walton is in graduate 
school at the University of Houston pursuing 
an MBA in costume design. 

Necie Aleese King is a flight attendant for 
Republic Airlines based in Memphis, Tenn. 

Joseph E. Kelly of Pensacola, Fla., is a phar- 
macist with City Drugs, where he was recently 
promoted to manager. 

John Stuart Peck of Huntsville is a city re- 
porter for The Huntsville Times. He had 
covered news in northeast Alabama on the state 
staff for the past two years. 

Richard R. Girder of Marietta, Ga., has been 
promoted to group sales representative at the 
Atlanta group office of the State Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of America. 

Dru Mattox is a front manager for Harco 
Drugs in Wetumpka. He lives in Wetumpka 
with his wife, Charlotte. 

Bryan K. James of Hanceville is an assistant 
vice president with AmSouth Bank in Mobile in 
the commercial loan department. 

MARRIED: Jean Brown to Jamie Lamar 
Lane. They live in Roanoke. 

1/Lt. Darci Denise Krueger to Ken McDow- 
ell in May 1985. She is with the 308th Strategic 
Missile Wing at Little Rock AFB, Ark. 

Donna Lynn Stanley to Ens. Eric Sorrells. 

Vivian Cecile Harper to William Powell 
Pannell '84. They live in Warner Robins, Ga. 

Marsha Evelyn Rouze to Capt. Dennis F. 
Hilley on Dec. 14. They live in Montgomery 


where Dennis is stationed at Maxwell AFB. 

Cindy Jo Owens to Tracy Percer on Jan. 11. 
They live in Birmingham, 

Marianne Farrow to Mitchell Taylor '82 on 
Oct, 19. They live in Atlanta, Ga. 

Carol B, Daniel ro Paul Edward Ballard on 
March 1. They live in Columbus, Ga. 

Martha Widner to William Arthur Luther, 
UII, '84 on Dec. 14. They live in Atlanta, Ga, 

BORN: A son, Bryan Perry, to Mr. and Mrs, 
James Perry Scarborough, Jr.,on Oct. 26. They 
live in Eufaula, 

‘A daughter, Allison Daphne, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Huntley (Daphne White '81) on 
Feb. 5. They live in Decatur, Ga., where Freder- 
ick works for Credit Claims and Collections, and 
Daphne teaches high school English. 

‘A son, Matthew Ryan, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Tommy Parten (Karen Pelham) on Jan, 23. 
They live in Auburn. 


1984 


Keith L. Pridgen is store manager for Home 
Fashion Center in Opelika. 

Frederick S. Cottle of LaGrange, Ga., was 
recently awarded the Chattahoochee Valley Phi 
Psi Alumni Award for high scholastic achieve- 
ment and leadership potential by the Auburn 
Department of Textile Engineering. 

2/Lt. John D. Smith has graduated from the 


- Air Force maintenance officer course at Cha- 


nure AFB, Ill. 

Scott G. Hale of Valley recently received the 
Alabama Textile Operating Executives Award. 

David Edwin Tapley is an auditor with 
Arthur Anderson & Co., a "big eight” account- 
ing firm in Birmingham. His wife, Karen 
(Kitti) Carpenter , is performance review ana- 
lyst in the corporate performance division of 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield of Alabama. 

Ens. Kevin R. Kurtz is on deployment in the 
Indian Ocean-Persian Gulf onboard the USS 
Joseph Strauss (DDG-16). He is assigned as 
‘main engines officer in charge of the ship's 
propulsion plant. 

Gil Maples is shift supervisor in the bleachery 
at WestPoint Pepperell’s Fairfax finishing plant 
in Valley. He and his wife, Nancy, live in 
Cusseta. 

‘Thomas Griffin Varner is assistant manager 
of production services for Lengsfield Brothers, 
Inc., in New Orleans, La. 

Keith Duane Wood and his wife, Christy, 
live in Mobile where Keith is a project engineer 
with International Paper Co. They have one 
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child, Drew, 14 months, and are expecting a 
second child in July 

2/Lts, Plato S. Rhyne, Il, and Richard W. 
Bailey have graduated from pilot training and 
have received silver wings at Columbus AFB, 
Miss. 

David R. Holley is shift supervisor in the 
carding department of WestPoint Pepperell’s 
Fairfax manufacturing mill. He and his wife, 
Denise, live in Valley with their two children, 
Macy Leigh and Haley Brooke. 

2/Lt. Robert S, Richard has graduated with 
honor from the manpower management officer 
course at Keesler AFB, Miss. 

Penelope Louise Martin is internal auditor 
for AmSouth Bank in Birmingham. 

Martha Kelly Mims is now Kelly Mims 
Creech of Auburn 

Chris G. Gackstatter is a productability 
engineer for McDonnell-Douglas in St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Nancy Marie McGarity is now Nancy 
McGarity Lawrence of Birmingham. 

Terry Lynn Taffet is a makeup artist with 
the Elizabeth Arden Salon in Palm Beach, Fla. 

MARRIED: Pamela Pease to Kevin Brent 
Kollmann '83 in June. They live in Huntsville 

Silvia Livermore to Alfred James Kennedy 
85. They live in Miami, Fla. 

Tammy Perry to Robert Mitchell Jones ‘85 
They live in Atmore. 

Trisha Ashway Thatcher to John A. Brow 
on Dec. 28 in Atlanta, Ga. John isa lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, and they live in Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Sharon Peters to Charles Comer Green. 
They live in Troy. 

Kaye Roberts to Charles M. White, Jr. They 
both are pharmacists in Montgomery. 

Carol Ann Freeman to William Lesley Bray 
"83. They live in Columbus, 

Susan Lynn Gill co Clay Wayne Saunders on 
Dec. 29 in Montgomery. They live in Chipley, 
Fla. 

Katherine Retta Hansen to Mallard Louis 
Walker, Jr. on Nov. 16, They live in Mobile. 

Suzanne Nash co Peter Charles Brandsma on 
Jan, 25 in Birmingham where they now live. 

Robin Boneeta Buchanan to Joseph Alan 
Bannister on Feb, 8. He is a student at the 
University of Alabama School of Law. 

Lisa Michelle Forman to James L. Bush, 
They live in Montgomery. 

Holly Lee Fussell to Scott Duncan on Feb, 15 
in Opelika. Holly is a nurse at Northside Hospi- 
tal and the Egleston Pediatric Oncology Unie in 
Atlanta 

BORN: A son, Joseph Miller, Jr., to Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Miller Leavitt of Auburn on 
Nov. 7. 


1985, 


Joanna Jordan of Union Springs recently 
received the Textile Veteran's Association 
Honor Award for outstanding scholastic and 
leadership ability 

Michael W. Hobbs of Childersburg was 
honored with three awards, the Phi Psi Senior 
Award, the Outstanding Textile Senior Award, 
and the Donald Comer, Sr,, Memorial Award 
recently at Auburn. Michael's name will be 
engraved on a plaque in the AU Textile Engi- 
neering building and he also received a medal- 
lion and a $100 U.S. Savings Bond for his 
accomplishments. 

Lisa Jordan and Ellen Shanks have been 
named staff artists at Luckie & Forney Advertis- 
ing in Birmingham 

Lisa Sims has joined the advertising depart- 
ment of Southern Living. 

T. Henderson Wise is project engineer at 
WestPoint Pepperell's Tifton, Ga., plant 

Michael D, Wade is safety director at West- 
Point Pepperell’s Lindale, Ga., mill 

Keith Paul Robinson works for Harris/3M 
Document Products, Inc., in Atlanta and lives in 
Tucker, Ga 

Lori Ann Hatcher of Knoxville, Tenn. » is 
director"bf marketing at Asset Planning Corp.,a 
financial planning firm. She is enrolled in the 
College for Financial Planning, Denver, Colo., 
and will receive the title of Certified Financial 
Planner in August 1987. She is also developing 
the marketing strategy for “The Executive 
Plan,” a program she developed during her 
internship. The plan offers personal financial 
planning as a corporate perquisite 

Benjamin S. Adams, Jr., is enrolled in the 
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Owen Graduate School of Management at Van- 
derbilr University pursuing an MBA. He will 
graduate in May 1987. 3 

James Francis Tierney, Il, of Bessemer is 
accountant for Pasquale Food Co., Inc., at the 
corporate headquarters. ; 

Mary Aubrey Scott is a sensory impaired 
specialist at the Wiregrass Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter in Dothan after spending several months in 
UT's Orientation co Deafness program. She is 
in charge of setting up a program to serve the 
sensory impaired at the center. She also per- 
forms vocational evaluations and ae sign 
language to rehabilitation center stal 

2/ Lis: Steved N: ‘Thomas and John E. Lee 
have completed an armor officer basic course at 
the Army Armor School, Ft, Knox, Ky. 

Karla Tinnon Tyree is protocol officer for a 
two-star admiral in Korea. She is also the public 
affairs officer for the Navy in Korea. 

Marilyn Oliver Griswold teaches second 
grade at Davis Elementary School in Mont- 
gomery 

2/Lt. Marvin S, Whitaker has received the 
parachutist badge upon completion of the three- 
week airborne course at the Army Infantry 
School ar Fe, Benning, Ga. 

2/Lt. Douglas Karl Wolfe is attending under- 

graduate pilot training at Reese AFB, Tex. 
Earl Baxley Parsons, Ill, is attending Cum- 
berland School of Law in Birmingham. 

Richard F. Salanicri is engaged to Carolyn 
D. Parmer, and the wedding is set for Sept. 27. 
Rick is an industrial engineer with the Naval 
Air Rework Facility in Jacksonville, Fla, and 
Carolyn is an assistant buyer with Robinson's of 
Florida in St. Petersburg. 

Jennifer E. Linn of Panama City, Fla, is a 
reporter for the Panama City News-Herald. 

Lynne Ann Elliott of Auburn works for 
Haygood, Benson & Cleveland, Attorneys, in 
Auburn. 

Cathy Dorene Wright is working on campus 
currently and will start at Cumberland Law 
School in August. 

Sheree Lynn White of Birmingham works 
for the Birmingham branch of the Atlanta Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 

Tamara Ann Renie is in graduate school in 
audiology, communication disorders, at Auburn, 
‘This past fall was her sixth season in the march- 
ing band where she was acting flag captain 
instructor. She also is active with the concert 
band. 

Michael J. Fleri and James T. Hannegrefs 
have been commissioned second lieutenants 
upon graduation from Officer Training School 
at Lackland AFB, Tex. 

MARRIED: Roberta Ann Alfred to Tim- 
othy Atkinson '82 on Dec. 23 in Panama City. 
They live in San Francisco, Calif. 

Pamela Maltrie to Charles Stanton Gil- 
breath. They live in Boaz. 

Tammy A. Kaiser to Robert W. Kirkland 
"84 on Sept. 28. Robert works for Motion Indus- 
tries in Greenville, S.C. 

Jennifer Gillis to Steven Daniel Moore '84 
on Jan. 4. They live in Huntsville. 

Susan Camille Jolly to William David Hart- 
shorn ‘84 on Feb. 4. They live in China. 

Tammy Lynn Dykes to Robert Lee Tarleton, 
Jr.,on Dec. 14. Robert is an Auburn student in 
building science and Tammy teaches in Phenix 
City 

Deborah Ann Prewitt to Kenneth James 
Looney on Dec. 21. They live in Auburn. 

Melissa Day Bozeman to Richard Holland 
Feehan on Dec. 14 in Cullman. They live in 
Auburn. 

Mary Elizabeth Flynn to Gary Wayne Davis 
“84 on Jan. 11. They live in Huntsville. 

Leslie Ann Christman to John Patrick Nel- 
son on Feb, 8. They live in Birmingham. 

Catherine Ann Chapman to Stuart Warren 
Whatley, Jr., ‘84 on March 1. They live in 
Birmingham 

Pam Ballard to Randy Faircloth on Feb. 14, 
Pam works for the Division of Rehabilitation 
Services in Columbus, Ga. Randy is with Janus 
Industries in Columbus. 

Lauren Fowler to Mark D. Salter on Dec. 14 
in Montgomery. They live in Atlanta, Ga., 
where Lauren is a wardrobe consultant with 
Rich's and Mark is an engineer with Batson- 
Cook Construction Co 


BORN: A daughter, Jennifer Nicole, on 
Sepr. 10 to Dr. and Mrs. Charles Lagrone Tut- 
tle of Opelika. 


Owens ‘15, her father R. V; 
Auburn of 1951. 
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In Memoriam 


Compiled by Renda Gullatte 


John W. Berry, DVM, '23 of Pulaski, Tenn., 
died Sept. 13, 1984. Dr. Berry was an Active 
Member of the Auburn Alumni Association for 
36 years and had practiced veterinary medicine 
since graduating from Auburn, Survivors include 
his wife, Christine B. Berry; two daughters, 
Beverly Berry Crutcher '59 and Connie Berry 
Hughey; and a granddaughter, Julie Crutcher, 
currently a student at Auburn, 

Crawford A.L. Samford '24 (USAF Major, 
retired), died Dec. 2, 1985, after a long illness. 
He was an Active Member of the Auburn 
Alumni Association for 32 years. Survivors 
include his wife, Leola Kennedy Samford of 
Montgomery; a daughter, Susan Samford Mur- 
phy ‘65; a grandson, John Murphy, Jr; and a 
granddaughter, Jean Marie Murphy '86—all of 
Greenville. 

Ralph L. Creel '26 of Potomac, Md., died in 
White Rock, N.M.,on May 13, 1985, after along 
struggle with Parkinson's Disease. An Active 
Member of che Auburn Alumni Association for 
27 years, Mr. Creel was one of the early 
employees of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy 
Dept., now the Naval Air Systems Command. 
As technical head of the Aircraft Stuctures 
Branch, he pioneered much of the development 
of structural design specifications and achieved 
national eminence for his efforts in developing 
design, test, and evaluation procedures which 
resulted in superior but safe performance of 
Naval aircraft, He also served as an advisor on a 
NASA committee for research in the structures 
field. In 1971, he received the Spirit of St. Louis 
award from the American Institute of Aeronau- 
tics and Astronautics for his contributions. He 
was an active member of the Potomac United 
Methodist Church and the Rotary International. 
Survivors include his wife, Lillian Shilling Creel; 
a daughter, Jean Creel Machbee; and a son, 
Ronald Creel 

Victor William Smith, Sr., ‘28 died July 22, 
1985, in Trenton, NJ. He was an Active 
Member of the Auburn Alumni Association for 
21 years anda long-time resident of Birmingham. 
During World War Il, he was a major in the 
Army, He had lived in Trenton for 40 years and 
retired in 1971 as chief engineer with Hill 
Refrigeration, where he was granted 10 patents 
on refrigeration and mechanical devices. He 
was a member of St. John's Lodge No. 13 and of 
the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons 
of Dayton, Ohio. His survivors include adaugh- 
ter, Sarah Tacum Smith Hill; a son, Victor Wil- 
liam Smith, Jr., both of Trenton; three brothers, 
Judge Edward Samuel Smith 40 of Washington, 
D.C, Velpoe Andrew Smith of Edgewater, Md., 
and Hester Moore Smith '22 of Birmingham; 
and three sisters, Elsie Hill, Elizabeth Burton, 
and Sarah Rigney, all of Birmingham 

Joseph Daniel Zadock Smith, Jr., ‘31 died 
Jan. 9, 1986, in Birmingham, While at Auburn, 
Mr. Smith was a member of the tennis team and 
a member of Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity and 
Tau Beta Pi Honorary Society. He was a chemi- 
cal engineer and a veteran of World War Il. 
Survivors include three sisters, Elsie Hill, Bliza- 
beth Burton, and Sarah Rigney, all of Bir- 
mingham; and three brothers, Judge Edward 
Samuel Smith ‘40 of Washingron, D.C., Velpoe 
Andrew Smith of Edgewater, Md., and Hester 
Moore Smith '22 of Birmingham. 

John Tucker Holstun, Sr.,'32 died Nov. 21, 
1985, in Rome, Ga, He was a native of Camp 
Hill, but had lived in Rome for the past eight 
years, Mr. Holstun was a life-long member of 
First Universalist-Unicarian Church of Camp 
Hill. Prior to his retirement, he was a long-time 
educator and farmer, and veteran of World War 
1, serving with the Navy on board the USS St. 
Francis, the USS Ward, and the USS Alabama. 
Survivors include his wife, Pauline Latimer 
Holstun '41; a daughter, Lydia Jane Riewald of 
Rome, Ga.; a son, Lane Alan Holstun, Sr., of 
Greenville; eight grandchildren, and three great- 
grandchildren. 

James Winston Gullatte '36 of Salem died 
Aug. 4, 1985, at the VA Medical Center in Tus- 
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kegee. He was a member of Pleasant Grove 
Baptist Church. As a major in the field artillery, 
he served 14 years with the Army during World 
War Il in Europe and during the Korean con- 
flict. Survivors include his wife, Gladys Wilson 
Gullatte of Mobile; one daughter, Yvonne Gul- 
latte Parker of Providence, R.L.; two sons, Mor- 
gan Gullatte of Mobile and Warner Gullatte of 
Nashville, Tenn.; one sister, Bernice Corn- 
thwaite of Venice, Fla.; and eight grandchildren. 

Percy Nolen, MD, '37 of Alabaster died Dec. 
6, 1985. A native of Shelby County, he was a 
member of First United Methodist Church in 
Alabaster, the Shelby County Medical Society, 
Medical Association of Alabama, and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. A graduate of the 
University of Tennessee Medical School, he had 
practiced medicine in Helena for many years. 
Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth Houston 
Nolen '39; a son, Dr. Thomas Nolen of Colum- 
biana; three brothers, R.F. Nolen, W.A. Nolen, 
and James Nolen, all of Alabaster; and two 
sisters, Mattie McGuire of Helena and Leola 
Hayes of Birmingham. 

William Edward Beasley, DMD, '42 died 
Feb, 8, 1986, at his home in Athens at the age of 
68. A Life Member of the Auburn Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Beasley had practiced dentistry in 
Athens for a quarter century, retiring in 1977. 
He served as president of the 8th district dental 
society and on the Health Profession Advisory 
Council of Auburn University. After graduating 
from Auburn, he entered Officer Training 
School and served with the 14th Field Artillery, 
2nd Armored Division, in Africa, Sicily, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany for a period of 44 
months. Survivors include his wife, Helen Dun- 
avant Beasley; a brother, J.E. Beasley, Jr.; two 
sisters, Wilma Ashford and Mary Corder Beas- 
ley McElroy "39; and'two grandchildren, Chris 
and Dan Beasley. 

Lawrence H. Knight ‘47 died Dec. 17, 1985, 
in Dadeville. A native of Elmore County and a 
retired school principal, Mr. Knight was a Life 
Member of the Auburn Alumni Association. 
Survivors include his wife, Mary Knight of 
Dadeville; two daughters, Carolyn Knight Tam- 
blyn 47 of Auburn and Martha Knight Hall of 
Youngstown, N.Y.; five grandchildren; and 
three great-grandchildren. 

Brig. Gen. (Ret.) Willie Luny Whitman, Jr., 
"49 of Equality, died Dec. 29, 1985, after an 

extended illness. Survivors include his wife, 
Helen Sanford Whitman; two daughters, Sue 
Whitman Wood of Dublin, Ohio, and Kay 
Whitman Sadler of Montgomery; four sisters, 
Rachel Coker and Sarah Fisher of Birmingham, 
Betty Jo Pritchard of Montgomery, and Mary 
Jane Smith of Prattville; ewo brothers, Tommy 
Whitman and Bobby Whitman of Montgo- 
mery; and two grandchildren, Tracye and Hun- 
ter Sadler. 

Richard B. Allison ‘47 of Hoover died in late 
1985. He was a Life Member of the Auburn 
‘Alumni Association. Survivors include his sis- 
ter, Mrs, William T. Cox '47 of Houston, Tex. 

Ellen Griffin Barrett ‘50 of Forestdale died 
Nov. 17, 1985. An Active Member of the 
‘Auburn Alumni Association for 11 years, she 
was a member of Sandusky Methodist Church 
and was retired from the Birmingham Indus- 
trial Water Board's accounting department. She 
is survived by her husband, Ralph E. Barrett; 
two sons, David Ralph Barrett and Bruce 
Edward Barrett, both of Birmingham; and two 
sisters, Rosa Griffin Harris ‘52 of Huntsville 
and Ann Langston of Vestavia. 

Eugene Steed Cobb '50 of Jackson, Tenn., 
died Nov. 24, 1985. Mr. Cobb retired in 1984 
after 32 years with the Tennessee Wildlife 
Resources Agency as a fisheries biologist. He 
attended Gordon Military Academy in Barnes- 
ville, Ga., and served with che 89th Infancry 
Division in Europe during World War Il, 
receiving the Bronze Star in May 1945. Achar- 
ter member of the Jackson Kiwanis Club and 
member of Forest Heights Church, Mr. Cobb 
was named “Water Conservationist of the 
Year” by the Tennessee Conservation League in 


1977. Survivors include his wife, Martha Nelle 
Norman Cobb 51; two daughters, Carol Cobb 
Williams of Murfreesboro, Tenn., and Cathy 
Cobb Walgren of Champaign, Ill; and four 
nieces—Nancy Black and Susan Owen of Mari- 
eta, Ga., Leigh Anderson of Stone Mountain, 
Ga., and Anita Guy of Spartanburg, S.C. 

Fort T. Sutton, DVM, '52 of Columbus, Ga., 
died Oct. 13, 1985. An Active Member of the 
‘Auburn Alumni Association for 34 years and 
former president of the Chattahoochee Valley 
YMA, Dr. Sutton was owner of Sutton Animal 
Clinic in the Fr. Benning area of Columbus. 
Survivors include his wife, Grace; a son, Scott 
Sutton of Columbus; a sister, Dorothy Kilgore 
of Sylvester, Ga.; and four brothers—Dr. Mack 
Sutton and Carl Sutton, both of Albany, Dr. 
Tom Sutton °42 of Sylvester, and Dr. Al Sutton 
“45 of Augusta, Ga. 

Col. Ben E. Higgins, Jr.,'55 (Rer.) died Jan. 
8, 1986, after a long illness. Survivors include 
his wife, Carolyn B. Higgins of Orlando, Fla.; 
two sons, Ben E. Higgins, Ill, and Edward B. 
Higgins, both of Orlando; and parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. B.E. Higgins, Sr., '27 of Montgomery. 
While at Auburn, Col. Higgins was a member of 
the AU football team. 

Vernon E. West '57, retired pharmacist and 
owner of West Pharmacy in New Lebanon, 
Ohio, died Dec. 31, 1985, after a short illness. 
He is survived by his wife, Rhea West of New 
Lebanon; two daughters, Mina West and Jean 
West Stanley; a son, Michael West; and a 
grandson, Bradley Stanley. 

Edgar Emmett Adwell ‘58 of Birmingham 
died Jan. 17, 1985. Survivors include his wife, 
Doris Curtis Adwell '58, and children, Terri L. 
Adwell, Edgar E. Adwell, Jr, Wendy Adwell 
Durrett, and Michelle Adwell. 

Thomas D. Nolen ‘61 of Statesville, N.C. 
died of cancer on Nov. 9, 1985. He was regional 
vice president of the Federal Land Bank and 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks of Columbia, 
S.C, where he had worked for 16 years. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Julia Howell Nolen '63; 
a son, Ens. Tom D. Nolen, Jr.; and a daughter, 
Melinda Nolen Orton. 


Lewis Anthony Wendling, Jr., ‘67 of Syla- 
cauga died Jan. 25, 1986. He was a veteran of the 
Vietnam War, a plant manager for Avondale 
Mills, and member of St. Jude Catholic Church. 
Survivors include his wife, Nancy Holley Wend- 
ling '67; three daughters, Mary, Holley and 
Natalie Wendling, all of Sylacauga; a son, 
Chadwick Wendling of Sylacauga; two sisters, 
Alida Wendling of Atlanta and Monica Wend- 
ling of Montgomery; a brother, John Wendling 
of North Carolina; and his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis A. Wendling of Alexander City. 

Ruth Garren Whelchel '70 died Feb. 15, 
1986, at her home in Auburn, A Life Member of 
the Auburn Alumni Association and former 
employee of The Auburn Alumnews, Mrs. 
Whelchel retired inJanuary 1986s teacher at 
Auburn High School. Survivors include her 
husband, Billy Whelchel of Auburn; a daughter, 
Adrienne Katrina Whelchel of Auburn; two 
sons, George Whelchel of Auburn and Freder- 
ick Garren Whelchel of Columbus, Ga.; and two 
grandchildren. 

Beth Thompson Weyandt'73 of Birmingham 
died Jan. 1, 1986. She was a member of Christ 
United Methodist Church and Alpha Omega 
Phi Sorority. Mrs. Weyande was a recipient of 
scholarships from the Alabama Rehabilitation 
Association andUnited Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. She was a member of the Auburn 
University Student Senate and was named Out- 
standing Young American Woman in 1977 and 

1981. She was program coordinator for Special 
Education in Vocational Rehabilitation and an 
instructor at the University of Alabama at Bir- 
mingham. Survivors include her husband, 
Charles Gregory Weyandt ‘73; a son, Mitchell 
Gregory Weyandt, parents, Mr. and Mrs, J.B. 
Thompson—all of Birmingham; two sisters, 
Minette T. Cranford ‘65 of Niceville, Fla., and 
Susan T. Christison of Nashville, Tenn. and 

her grandmother, Corrie Lord of Birmingham, 

Phillip Albert Smith ‘74 of Chipley, Fla., 
died of a heart attack on April 4, 1985, He was 
the owner of Vernon Discount Drug Center in 
Vernon, Fla. Survivors include his wife, Mary 
Nelson Smith and four children, ages 11 to 18, 


SERVICE TO EXTENSION AWARD—Dr. James M. Brown ‘49, left, was recently recognized 
by the Alabama Extension Specialists Association with the Association's Service to Extension 
Education Award. Among the contributions for which he was cited were (1) organizing and gaining 
support in 1974 of a nationwide extension cotton pest management educational program of which 
‘Alabama's share is $166,000 annually; (2) developing and finding a sponsor to annually recognize 
outstanding contributions and excellence in cotton extension education work ($10,000 to the 
recipient and $5,000 to the recipient's institution or agency); and (3) initiating the development of 
the new Cotton Foundation Reference Book Series for which he serves as the executive editor and 
editorial coordinator. Dr. Brown is manager of production technology for the Memphis, Tenn., 
based National Cotton Council. He also serves on the Auburn University Research Advisory 
Council. Dr. Sam Fowler, association president, presents a plaque to Dr. Brown at the recent annual 


meeting in Auburn. 
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Unusual Achievements 


GMR Physicist Wins 
Campbell Award 
For Contribution 


Dr. Jackson Gay 
Mich 
General Motors Research Laboratories 
(GMR) staff to be awarded the 1985 John 
M. Campbell Award. Established in 1980, 
the award recognizes outstanding contri 


55. of Birmingham, 
was one of nine members of the 


butions t pure or applied science by 
members of the GMR staff 

Dr. Gay, who received a BS. in physics 
from Auburn and Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Florida, developed techniques for 
calculating the electronic structure of tran- 
sition metal interfaces, which will ulti- 
mately allow prediction of the chemical 
and mechanical properties of ceansition 
metal interfaces. 


Jack Gay '55 


Atlanta Architect 
Cooper Designs 
Fine Arts School 


From among 64 entries, the design for 
the Alabama School of Fine Arts by Adanta 
architect A. Burnham Cooper ‘51 won the 
competition judged by school officials and 
nationally prominent architects. His design 
Proposes a series of buildings which will be 
linked by enclosed corridors or exposed 
walkways in a square around a sloping 
courtyard. At present, the 200-student 
school occupies a collection of hand-me 
down buildings in Birmingham, none of 
which were designed as a school 

In addition to receiving the commission 
todesign the school, Mr Cooper also won a 
$5,000 prize, Currently, a campaign to 
Faise $17.5 million to fund the project is 
underway 

Mr. Cooper has practiced independently 
in Atlanta since 1967, His work has included 
schools—among them the award-winning 
buildings for the private Pace Academy in 
Adanta—and similar institutional struc- 
tures, as well as offices, retail stores, resi- 
dences and historic restorations, 
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High-tech Harris Co. 
Appoints Hartley 
Executive Officer 


In April, Jobn T. Hartley ‘51 became 
president and chief executive officer of the 
Harris Corporation, a $2.3 billion producer 
of state-of-the-art information processing, 
communication and microelectronic pro- 
ducts for technology markers worldwide, 

Mr. Hartley, who has worked for the 
company for thirty years, began as a research 
engineer in 1956, and before his new 
appointment had been president and chief 
operating officer. He has also been execu- 
tive vice president and a member of the 
board of directors for two years. 

He holds degrees in both chemistry and 
electrical engineering from Auburn, served 
on the faculty before joining Harris, and is 
currently a member of the Research Advi- 
sory Council. Mr. Hartley is also a director 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, a member of the Florida High 
Technology and Industry Council, and the 
Engineering Advisory Council of the Uni- 

versity of Florida, 


Ron Castille Elected 
Philadelphia District 
Attorney 


Democrats in Philadelphia outnumber 
Republicans four to one, but Republican 
Ron Castille '66 was elected district attor- 
ney in November. The first Republican 
elected since 1969, he has been called the 
“toughest prosecutor in the system.” 

Prior to taking office in January, he had 
been assistant district attorney for fifteen 
years, and had during that time obtained 
the longest sentence in Philadelphia's his- 
tory, a 190 to 380 year prison sentence for a 
man who committed 19 rapes. 

As district attorney, some of Mr. Cas- 
tille’s priorities are juvenile crime, victims 
of crime, tougher sentences for drug deal- 
ers and repeat offenders, and municipal 
corruption. A graduate of the University of 


Ron Castille 66 


MEETING THE PRESIDENT—Dr. Kyo R. Jhin'71 was one of twelve Asian American leaders 
invited to the White House to meet with President Ronald Reagan on January 9. Dr. Jhin, whois 
assistant superintendent for the Washington, D.C,, schools, is co-chairman of the Asian Aneta 
Voters Coalition and national president of the League of Korean Americans. Before joining the 
Washington schools, he was senior associate of the Office of Educational Research and Improve: 


ment of the U.S, Department of Education, 


Virginia School of Law, he lives in Center 
City, Philadelphia with his wife, Judy, and 
is an avid golfer and alpine skier. 


Pro at Educational 
Technology Meets 
With Reagan 


Dr. Kyo R. Jhin ‘71, who is serving as 
co-chairman of the Asian American Voters 
Coalition and national president of the 
League of Korean Americans, was one of 
twelve Asian American leaders invited to a 
meeting with President Ronald Reagan at 
the White House in January. 

Currently, Dr. Jhin is an assistant super- 
intendent for Washington, D.C, public 
schools, responsible for developing, plan- 
ning and implementing educational pro- 
grams. As one who has a thorough know!- 
edge of educational technology, he has 
conceived and directed projects fot com. 
puter-assisted instruction and presented 
seminars, workshops and conferences on 

the copic to educators and business leaders, 

Dr. Jhin has produced television lessons 
with titles such as “Mathematics for Teach- 
ers,” “The Meaning of American Free- 
dom,” and “The Introduction to Your 
Future is Now,” and he has traveled from 
Coast to coast and to other countries, mak- 
ng more than 1,200 addresses at youth 
rallies, graduation exercises, civic clubs, 
church groups, schools and universities 
and various conventions. 


National Advisory 


cation for a four-year term, 


Alumna President Of 
Georgia Association 
Of Newscasters 


Twenty-eight-year-old Debbie Parham 
Bolton “81, news director of WWSA/ 
WCHY in Savannah, Ga., is the first 
woman and one of the youngest persons 0 
be elected president of the Georgia Assoc 
ation of Newscasters. She is also president 
of the Georgia Associated Press Broadcas- 
ters Association, making her only the 
second person to hold the top office in the 
two statewide news organizations in the 
same year. Additionally, she is an active 
member of the Radio Television News 
Directors Association 

An eight-year veteran of radio news, 

(Continued on page 26) 


Debbie Parham Bolton ‘81 
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Auburn Authors 


AU Professor Writes 
For New Job Seekers 


Mary Thompson, assistant professor of 
vocational and adult education, is the author 
of a new textbook, Working Today and 
Tomorrow. Co-author is Richard Camp- 
bell of the Nebraska Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The text, published by EMG, is designed 
to help prepare students entering the work 
force. The book stresses interpersonal com- 
munication skills, personal skills, and the 
evaluation of occupational trends 

Prof. Thompson has also written a 
workbook to be used with the Working 
text. It contains exercises and activities 
that help students apply the concepts pre- 
sented in the text 


Prof. Edits Health 
Occupations Text 


Norma). Walters, an assistant professor 
of vocational and adult education, is the 
editor of a new textbook, Guidelines for 
Clinical Experiences in Health Occupa- 
tions Education. 

The 111-page book, printed by AU 


liam O, Haynes, was recently published by 
Prentice Hall for use in universities nation- 
wide. The book instructs students on how 
to determine a patient's communication 
problem, evaluate its severity and gauge 
the outlook for improvement. It does not, 
however, address the topic of therapy 

“This book, just like the title says, has to 
do with diagnosis and evaluation of com- 
munication disorders,” said Dr. Haynes, 
associate professor of speech pathology at 
Auburn, 

The text goes into all the communica- 
tion disorder areas. "For example, lan- 
guage disorders in children, articulation 
disorders, stuttering, aphasia in adults and 
general voice disorders are examined,” says 
Dr. Haynes. “Finally, interviewing and how 
to write a report evaluating a patient are 
covered.” 

The newly-released text is the third edi- 
tion to be published, though this edition is 
the first Haynes has been associated with. 
"In the past, the text has been widely used 
across the country,” Dr. Haynes said. “I 
think ir will be even more widely used now, 
Irhas been much improved in this edition.” 

Dr. Haynes joined the Auburn faculty in 
1976. He received his B.S, and M.A, in 
speech pathology from Northern Michi- 
gan University, and his Ph.D. from Bowling 
Green State University. 


The Auburn associate professor has sev- 
eral publications to his credit, focusing on 
his principal field of interest, communica- 


Printing, was written to provide students, | DISASTERS—How people deal with disasters is the subject of a monograph by Charles E. Faupel, 
teachers and other health occupations per- assistant professor of sociology at Auburn. Dr. Faupel has specialized in research involving 


sonnel with'a text to assist in/planning  <timinology, deviance, drugs, and crime as well s the sociology of disaster, 


clinical experiences, said Dr. Walters, who 
is coordinator of health occupations educa- 
tion in the College of Education. 

The new text was co-sponsored by the 
Alabama State Department of Education 
and the AU Center for Vocational and 
Adult Education. Lois H. Johnson, a state 
specialist for the Department of Educa- 
tion, was project consultant and assistant 
editor, 

Delean Bowers, Anna M. Heathcock, 
Nancy E. Kauffman, Burnie R. Kelly, Lois 
B. Looney, Shealy H. Lynn and Rita Van 
Fleet also contributed to the book and 
served on the editorial board. 

Dr. Walters was a state consultant with 
the Florida Department of Education before 
joining the AU faculty. She has a Ph.D. in 
educational leadership and comprehensive 
vocational education from Florida Stare 
University. She is also a licensed registered 
nurse in Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi. 


O’Toole Edits Book 
On Intergovernmental 
Relations 


The relationship of the United States 
federal government to the nation’s net- 
work of state and local governments is the 
topic of a new book edited by Dr. Laurence 
J. O'Toole, Alumni Associate Professor of 
Political Science. American Intergovern- 
mental Relations consists of readings and 
documents assembled by Dr. O'Toole that 
cover crucial developments of the last few 
decades and clarify the relationships among 
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and between the units in the vast federal 
network, 

The book is “an outstanding collection 
of the best essays on intergovernmental 
relations...containing both ‘must read’ clas- 
sics, as well as selections exploring new 
issues,” said Donald Kettl of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. “These are readings every 
student of federalism should master.” 

Dr. O'Toole joined Auburn's political 
science faculty in 1979. His current research 
projects include work on organization the- 
ory and implementation, American admin- 
istrative theory, and the adminis- 
tration of regulation. In addition to his 
periodical publications, he has co-authored 
two books: American Government: Ori- 
gins, Institutions, and Public Policy, pub- 
lished in 1984; and Regulatory Decision 
Making: The Virginia State Corporation 
Commission, also published in 1984. 

Dr. O'Toole graduated from Clarkson 
College of Technology with great distine- 
tion in 1970 with a B.S. in chemistry. He 
studied at Harvard before entering Max- 
well School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
at Syracuse University where he received 
his master’s degree in public administra- 
tion in 1972 and his Ph.D. in 1975. 


Haynes Edits Speech 
Pathology Textbook 


Diagnosis and Evaluation in Speech 
Pathology, textbook co-authored by Wil- 


tion disorders. 


SPEECH PATHOLOGY—Dr. William O. Haynes is the co-author of the third edition of 
Diagnosis and Evaluation in Speech Pathology, recently published by Prentice Hall. The book is 


widely used in speech pathology courses across the country. 
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Sports 


Tigers Make It To 
Final Eight Of 
NCAA Tourney 


By Sam Hendrix 


The calendar noted that March had 
reached its 22nd day. The NCAA basker- 
ball tournament was pared to eight survi- 
vors, and, strangely, the Auburn Tigers 
were still playing while such powerhouses 
as North Carolina, Georgia Tech, Mem- 
phis State, and Syracuse were home for 
Spring break. Red-hor Louisville, who went 
on to become the national champion on 
March 31, battled for its life before subdu- 
ing the Tigers in the final minute of the 
West Regional final, 

Sonny Smith's Auburn club, playing 
once again like the little train that believed 
it could, romped past three different con- 
ference champions enroute to the most 
significant accomplishment in Auburn bas- 
ketball history. Auburn beat Arizona, Pac- 
10 champs, 83-73 in the opening round, 
The Tigers then drilled fifth-ranked Sr. 
John’s, the Big East champions and the 
West's top seed, 81-65. Then the Tigers 
avercame a 14-point deficit to upend 
Nevada-Las Vegas, 70-63, 

Louisville's 15th straight win ended 
Auburn's bid for its first Final Four appear- 
ance, but not before the Tigers had advanced 


~ one round farther than they had a year ago 


when Auburn beat Purdue and Kangas 
before bowing to North Carolina. Auburn 
ended the season with a 22-1] record, tied 
for the most wins in school history. 

Senior Chuck Person closed his Auburn 
career with 23 points against Louisville. 
The 6-8 star who was passed over by most 
All-America voters in favor of Maryland's 
Len Bias, Kentucky's Kenny Walker, and 
‘St, John's’ Walter Berry, scored 95 points 
in Auburn's four tournament games to 
carn the West Region's Most Outstanding 
Player award. 

As great as Person performed—and he 
showed the nation he belonged on the All- 
America squads as much as anyone—the 
entire Auburn team Played its best ball of 
the season in the tournament Auburn's 
frontline of Person and sophomores Chris 
Morris and Jeff Moore led an assault that 
outrebounded Arizona, St John's, and 
UNLV. Junior guards Gerald White and 
Frank Ford, along with sophomore sub 
Terrance Howard, overcame tight defen- 
Sive pressure in each game to run Auburn's 
racehorse offense. 

Only Louisville outrebounded the 
Tigers, 37-27. That allowed the Cardinals 
Several second shots as well as a number of 
one-shot opportunities for Auburn, The 
Tigers surprised the more heralded Louis- 
ville squad by shooting well from the 
Perimeter, and by playing an aggressive 
defense that forced a dozen turnovers and 
more outside shots than Louisville wanted 
to take. Auburn surprised everybody by 
leading by two and three points for most of 
the game. 

But second half foul trouble and a key 
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block of a Jeff Moore shot by Louisville 
freshman center Pervis Ellison, which the 
Cards turned into layup anda 5-point lead 
in the final 90 seconds, spelled the differ- 
ence. Louisville's seven foul shots in the 
fast 55 seconds distorted the final 8-point 
margin from what was a tight game all the 
way. Louisville outscored Auburn 20-10in 
the final 10 minutes, using their superior 
tournament experience to take control of 
the game when they needed to. 

With the entire squad, except for Per- 
son, returning in 1986-87, Auburn fans can 
feel proud of this year’s team as well as look 
forward to next season when Auburn once 
again should challenge for a top spot in the 
Southeastern Conference. 


Coed Council Wins 
National Hurdles 
Championship; 
Men’s Track Team 
Finishes 11th 


By Dan Shell '87 


Rosalind Council became the first Auburn: 
women's track NCAA champion by win- 
ning the 55-meter hurdles at the NCAA 
Indoor Track Championships on March 14 
and 15 in Oklahoma City, Okla, Council's. 
winning time of 7.53 seconds set a new 
meet record, shaving four-hundredths of a 
second off of the old record ser by Rhonda 
Blanford of Nebraska in 1995. 

First-year women's coach Lee Gower 
said “Obviously we're extremely proud of 
Rosalind for her achievement,” and added 
that “anytime you have a national cham- 
pion it solidifies your program. We are a 
young, growing program so this is a tre- 
mendous honor for Rosalind and Auburn.” 

After Participating in four non-scoring 
meets and finishing 7th in the SEC Cham- 
pionships, the Auburn ladies f inished 14th 
at Oklahoma City with 10 points, 3} Points 
behind national champion Alabama, to end 
their indoor season 

However, this young track team has 
been quite productive during the indoor 
Season, setting 11 team records, Following 
are the new times in the Auburn record 


—55 meter/60 yard: Fawn Young and 
Cheryl Glenn, 7.06 sec. Eastman Invita- 
onal 

—60 yard hurdles: Rosalind Council, 
7.64 sec., Millrose Games (also qualified 
her for the NCAAs) 


—2 mile run: Brenda Malinauskas, 
10:40.80, LSU Invitational 
—5,000 meter: Brenda Malinauskas, 


17:04.0, Florida Invitational 

—500 meter: Cheryl Glenn, 1:15.36, 
Florida Invitational 

—1,000 meter: Dee Dee Colter, 2:58.43, 
Florida Invitational 

—3 mile run: Brenda Malinauskas, 
16:55.88, SEC Championships 

—Distant medley relay: Susan Berry, 


Rosalind Council, Joni Mooney, Dee Dee 
Colter, 12:09,92, SEC Championships 

—2 mile relay: Dee Dee Colter, Sadie 
Smith, Joni Mooney, Brenda Malinauskas, 
9:19.88, SEC Championships 

—1,600 meters relay: Chery! Glenn, 
Gina Washington, Sadie Smith, Fawn 
Young, 3:47.99, Florida Invitational 


In other track action, the Auburn men’s 
team closed out its indoor season with an 
11th place finish in Oklahoma City with 12 
points, well. behind national champion 
Arkansas’ 49 points, But Auburn coach Mel 
Rosen said that “Overall lam pleased with 
the performance of the team,” as 10 Auburn 
runners gained All-American honors at 
the meee. “I hope we can pick up from here 
and have a great outdoor season.” 

The Auburn men’s team Participated in 
seven meets during the indoor season, four 
of which were non-scoring. Of the scoring 
meets, Auburn finished first at the Florida 
6-Way meet held in February and tied for 
third atthe SEC Indoor Championships on 
March | and 2 before traveling to Okla- 
homa City. 

Auburn's 10 All-Americans and their 
Tespective events follow: 


—1,600 meter relay: Bruce Hardy, Steve 


Griffiths, Kevin Henderson, Clifton Camp- 
bell 


—3,200 meter relay: Mark Rabush, Bob 
echan, Curt Linder, Randy Hudson 
—mile run; Brian Jaeger 

—3,000 meter run: Brian Abshire 


Lady Tigers 
End Season 
At 24-6 Mark 


By Sam Hendrix 


Two late-season UPSets—to Vanderbilt 
in the Southeas 


overall an Outstanding season for A, burn’ 
women's basketball team. Hake 
The Lady Tigers, coached by Joe Ciampi, 


finished with a 24-6 record after their 56, 
55 overtime defeat by Ole Miss March, Sin 
the NCAA's West Regionals at Austin, 
Tex. Auburn had advanced to Austin after 
clubbing Southern Illinois 61-39 in the fitse 
round. The Auburn women had been elim, 
inated from the SEC tournament by Van, 
derbilt, 89-79, AU's second loss to Vandy 
this season. 

Disappointment aside, Auburn's women 
had a terrific season. They won two tour. 
faments (in Blacksburg, Va., and in Hono- 
lulu), had a 15-game winning streak, com: 
piled a 6-3 mark againsc conference fog 
and were a fixture in the Top 10 for much 
of the year. For the second straight season, 
Auburn made it to the NCAA's final 16, 
The Lady Tigers averaged outscoring their 
Opponents by 20 points per game and 
posted wins over such schools as North 
Carolina, UAB, Virginia Tech, Washing. 
ton, Alabama, LSU, Tennessee, and Ole 
Miss. 

Mae Ola Bolton and Vickie Orr each 
averaged 13 points per game to pace the 
squad, Orr also averaged eight rebounds 
per outing. Auburn's balanced attack fea 
tured six other players who averaged at 
least five points per game: Ruthie Bolton, 
9.9; Sharon Stewart, 9.1; Patty Dages, 8.1; 
Helene Baroody, 8.2; Charlene Thomas, 
7.6; and Diann McNeil, 5.2. 


Unusual Achievements 


(Continued from page 24) 


working both in Alabama and Georgia, 
Mrs. Bolton has won many awards and 
honors, including the 1985 Tara Award for 
best radio news anchor in statewide com- 
Petition, and the Associated Press Pace- 
maker's Award for the most outstanding 
news team in the state. She was also voted 
the 1984 Employee of the Year at 
WWSA/WCHY Z 

A native of Jackson, she now lives with 
her husband, Mark, in Savannah, where 
she is a member of the board of directors 
for the Silent Witness Program, secretary 
for the Savannah Auburn Club, and active 
member of the Oglethorpe Business and 
Professional Women's Club. 


Air Force Capt. Camp 
Instruction Pilot 
Of Year for 1985 


Competing against approximately 2,400 
instructors, Capt. James E. (Ed) Camp ‘81 
was named Air Training Command's In- 
Structor Pilot of the Year for 1985. A 
Native of Rocky Mount, N.C., he enjoys his 
role as an instructor and takes pride in 
Watching future pilots progress through 
different levels of training. 

In October, Capt. Camp, who was chosen. 
along with 71 other junior officers to 
broaden his career, will begin work at the 
Pentagon in Washington, D.C., in the 
Directorate of Personnel at USAF Head- 
quarters, 
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News of Auburn Clubs 


Compiled by Chery! Duke 


The Atlanta Auburn Club met Feb. | at 
the Terrace Garden Inn for a social and 
organizational meeting. Guest speaker 
David Housel spoke on Auburn athletics, 
New 1986 officers are Richard S. Baccus 
"78, president; Joyce Reynolds Ringer ‘59, 
first vice president, Terry Veazey ‘72, 
second vice president; Earl! Cambrow ‘75, 
third vice president; Marty Yates- ’80, 
secretary-treasurer; and Conrad Bishop "78, 
assistant secretary 

The Baton Rouge Auburn Club held a 
dinner-banquet at the Hilton Hotel on Feb. 
25, with speakers Sonny Smith and Ty 
Coppinger. New officers for the club are 
John Wesley Gibbs ‘81, president; Everett 
Stewart '76, first vice president; Jim Trott, 
second vice president; Dominic A. Cange- 
losi 67, secretary, and W. Morris Welch 
‘68, treasurer. Directors are George Ken- 
nedy Nelson ‘69, David C. Sutton, and T.C, 
‘Flash’ Howard. 

The Tift Area Auburn Club met March 
20 at Tift County Junior High School co 
elect new officers and hear Dr. Jim Martin 
54, president of Auburn University, on the 
topic of progress at Auburn. Club Presi- 
dent Max H. Bass '59, professor and head 
of the entomology department at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia's Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station in Tifton, Ga., was the presid- 
ing officer. The new officers are—Donald 
E, Koehler '79, president; Joseph (Jody) A. 
Haley ‘70, vice president; and Louise Cal- 
houn Woodham '67, secretary-treasurer. 


Metro Washington 
AU Club Holds 
Third Tiger Trot 
For Scholarships 


By Jim Phillips '61 


On a perfect morning for racing, the 
Metro Washington Auburn Club held its 


REGISTERING —Registering participants for 
the Tiger Trot were Randy Beckers 75, Sharon 
Beckers, and Ellen Moseley ‘84. 
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RUSSELL SUPPORT—Russell Corp. officials present their top-of-the-line Tiger Trot T-shirt to 
club officers prior to the Metro Washington Club's third annual Tiger Trot race in March, Russell 
co-sponsored the race along with the club. From left are Lou Woodard ‘73, club president; Dick 
Dickson, vice president of the Russell Corp.; Claire Austin’85, Washington representative with the 
Russell Corp. and assistant race director; Jim Phillips ‘61, race director; and Dick Meagher ‘57, 
scholarship committee chairman, 


DETAILS—Taking care of details for the Tiger Trot the morning of the race are, from left, Dick 
Meagher '57, Allen Goodwin ‘87, Robert McLaughin 82, and Vicki Trimm ‘85, 


"AFTER THE RACE—Ata post-race party are from left, Ryan Kennedy, Ed Kennedy 61, Andrea 
Kennedy, Jim Phillips ‘61, and Lou Woodard "73. 
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HANDING OUT T-SHIRTS—Handling the T-shirts were Claire Austin '85 and Rod Hastie 
"82, at right. 


third annual Tiger Trot footrace March 16, 
raising $3,500 for Auburn scholarships 


Despite competition from four other 
© Trot Hl attracted some 600 


runners, including ex-Maryland University 
track star Kure Kroemer, who became the 
race’s first. two-time winner. Kroemer, 
who won the 1984 race, covered the 10 
kilometer (6.2 mile) course in 41 minutes, 
23 seconds. Deb Strehle of Little Rock, 
Ark., won the women’s division in 38:48, 
and Charles Daniels ‘71, won his third 
straight 50-59 men’s age group title, finish- 
ing in 37. minutes, Other 
Auburn alumni who ran the race included 
Louis F. Jones '67, 39:06; John Roach ‘70, 
45:48; Michael S. Rogers ‘81, 46:58; Jill 
Prettyman "85, 47:59; and Mike Gipson 
"68, 52:31 


43 seconds. 


In the three years since its inception, 
Tiger Trot has drawn almost 2,000 runners 
and raised more than $9,000 for Auburn 
scholarships, When the fund reaches 
$10,000, it will be turned over to Auburn's 
Office of Student Financial Assistance, 
which will award one or more scholarships 
each year to needy students from the 
Washington, D.C, area, 


Despite a dramatic increase in insurance 
costs, Tiger Trot II] produced the greatest 
financial return of any of the races run thus 
far. This was due largely to the donation of 
race T-shirts by the Russell Corp. of Alex- 
ander City, Ala. Many veteran runners told 
race officials that Russell's top-of-the-line 
T-shirt was the best they had ever received 
ina road race, including such popular ones 
as Adanta’s Peachtree 10-K and the Bos- 
ton Marathon, 


Unlike last year's race, when the club's 
resources were strained by the large turne 
out of runners, there were enough volun- 
teer workers on hand this year to ensure a 
smooth race, Friends of Auburn who 
assisted in the race were Rep. Bill Nichols 
(D-Ala,) "39, the official rage starter; Linda 
Armstrong; Sandra and Ray Arnold ‘65; 
Claire Austin ‘85; Randy Beckers ‘75 and 
his wife, Sharon; John Crabbe °68; Mark 
Fowler "85; Allen Goodwine 87, John 
Harpe ‘73; Rod Hastie ‘82; Rick Heartsill 
83; Bob Henson; Bill Iber 63. and his wife, 
Peggy Kling Iber ‘61; Ed Kennedy ‘61 and 
his wife, Andres; Denise Lawrence "84, 
Evelyn Lee '84; Debbie MeAnnally ‘8 
Rob McLaughlin ’82; Dick Meagher “57 
and his wife, Gisela; Kathleen Meagher, 
Ellen Moseley ‘84; Marian Mostellar ‘77; 
Patricia Patton Nelson 59; Sandy and Jen- 
nifer Phillips; Jim Pugh ‘83; John Ramsey 
'53 and his wife, Dianne; Dottie and Bd 
Roukema; Vicki Trimm °85; John Ward: 
and Lou Woodard ‘73. 


The club plans to hold next year’s race a 
little later in the spring, perhaps a week 
before ora week after Easter. Planning will 
begin this fall at our foorball listening par- 
ties. All friends and alumni of Auburn, 
including those just visiting the Washing- 
con area, are invited co attend the planning 
sessions and to work or run in next year's 
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race. 


Calendar of Events 
For the Auburn 
Sesquicentennial 


Join the festivities for the city of Auburn's 
150th birthday celebration April 25 to 27, 
the weekend of the A-Day game. 


Friday, April 25 

Ac 2:00, the groundbreaking ceremony 
for the city’s new public library on North 
Ross between City Hall and the Police Sta- 
tion will launch the weekend events. The 
Reverend Charles Britt, former pastor of 
Auburn United Methodist Church and cur- 
rently on the university faculty, will be the 
master of ceremonies, and Neil Davis ‘35, 
former owner/editor of The Auburn Bul- 
letin and former university faculty member, 
will be the speaker. 

Ar 3:30, the sesquicentennial parade will 
take place with Heisman Trophy winners 
Bo Jackson and Pat Sullivan as geand mar- 
shals. Former All-Americans, astronauts, 
Olympic participants, and politicians have 
also been invited to participate 

Following the parade, the world’s larg- 
est living birthday card will be formed on 
Magnolia Street and televised by WTVM- 
TV and a photo sent to NBC's Today Show. 

At8:00 in Memorial Coliseum, “Loveli- 
est," a musical pageant written by journal- 
ism professor Dr. Jerry Brown ‘67 and 
directed by Dr. Walter Bee Crews of the 
Department of Rehabilitation and Special 


Education, will be performed by towns- 
people, faculty, staff, and students, The 
play, which is a series of scenes depicting 
Auburn's history, is freé to the public 


Saturday, April 26 

Ac 8:00 a.m. on Toomer's Corner, the 
Auburn-Opelika Running Track Associa- 
tion (AORTA) is sponsoring a 10K race, 
the Auburn "150" Run, and a 1.5K Fun 
Run for any age. All participants will 
receive 4 tee-shirt with logo and a sesqui 
centennial button; winners will receive 
cash prizes, sponsored by local businesses 
with money going to aid foster children 
through the Pensions and Security office 
Registration fee on the day of the race is 
$7, preregistration is $6. 
5:30 p.m., the annual 
Old Village Fair sponsored by the Auburn 
Arts Association will be in Samford Park 
Admission to the arts and crafts fair is free. 

Ac 1:00, the A-Day game begins in 
Jordan-Hare Stadium 
From 7:00 to 9:00 p.m., Magnolia Street 
between College and Gay will be blocked 
off for the Olde Tyme Happy Birthday 
Hoedown. Square dance groups from 
throughout central and southeast Alabama 
have been invited to participate. Admis- 
sion is free, and everyone is invited to both 
dance and spectate. Paul and Carol Place of 
Auburn will be the callers. 


From 9:00 a.m. to 


Sunday, April 27 

At 11:00 a.m., the Community Worship 
Service in Memorial Coliseum will con- 
clude the sesquicentennial commemoration. 
Dr. John Kuykendall, president of David- 
son College and former head of Auburn's 
Religion Department, will deliver the ser- 
mon, In addition to combined church choirs 
(under the direction of Dale Peterson with 
Julia Peterson at the organ), the Auburn 
Concert Choir, the Auburn Brass, and the 
Auburn Gospel Choir will perform. Most 
area churches are planning to schedule 
their morning services so the congrega- 
tions can attend, 


Auburn University 


Dear Auburn Aluant 


wwe to extend a spectal Invitation to all Auburn 
Aluant €0 coma to Auburn on April 25 - 27 to join with us to celebrating, the 
Seaguiceatenntal of the Ctey of Auburns The many activities vil} tavelye 
uatverstty faculty, staff and students as well as Auburn townspeople 
celebration of the city’s past, present and future- 


It te a pleasure for 


Tt prosises to be am exciting tlee in the history of both Aubura 
Untverstty and the City of Auburn. Plans for the weekend include « xe 
xcoundbreaking for che aw c(ty Library, Sesquicentennial parade, pageant 00 
Friday eventng deptcting the history of the etty, village fate program, A-Day 
gene, community worship service and many other events~ 


‘The City of Auburn was only 20 years old in 1856 vhen Auburn University 
wan established. Since that tine che university and the city have worked 
cogether as partners {a the developaent of the community. Everyone who has 
over beon a student here feels Ltke-Auburn fs thelt second hone, so in many 
vaya this will be a large reunfon. 


I would Ike to urge all of you to sake a spectal effort to be in Auburn 
April 25 - 27 for this historic occasion. 


EMdk= 


James E. Martin 
Pros {dent 


esquicentennial 


Correction 


Ina recent issue of The Alumnews - 
inadvertently norified the fiends ffs 
Thomas Karam '37 of Little Rock, Ark 
that he was deceased, rather than, te 
brother Tommy, also of Little Rock, Who 
also attended Auburn, and like his brother 
was also in the clothing business, 

Mr. James Karam hastened (0 informug 
that not only was he alive and well but thay 
he was busily expanding his business faq 
the one Karam's Men's Store in Litt 
Rock. In June 1985, the downtown Store 
was his only one—he now has 11J,Katay 
Men's Stores open across the state a 
plans to have 20 open by the end of theyeq 
including stores in Missouri and Louisiany 
as well 

Mr. Karam moved to Little Rock asy 
football coach at Little Rock Jr, College 
(now the University of Arkansas at Littk 
Rock) and after he had coached there threp 
years he had won the Little Rose Bowlin 
Pasadena, Calif., and been voted The Arh 
ansas Democrat's Man of the Year in ig 

In 1950 he opened his men’s storedowm 


town and since then he's numbered many 
businessmen, politicians, and preadiey 
among his best customers, including the 
Rev. Billy Graham 

His owner-operacion expansion plant 
his stores involves letting current men 
chants or would-be clochiers use the), 
Karam Men's Store name and buping 
power, through which smaller town mer 
chants can “improve profitability andsie 
cess,” according to Mr. Karam. Heexplainy 
that he doesn’t buy goods from manuhe 
turers on terms bur pays immediatelyinly 
as a result is given discounts for volume 
orders and prompt payment ; 

Mr. Karam, who will be 74 in Octo 
devotes much of his cime co the chilly 
giving personal testimonials at Billy Gt 
ham Crusades and speaking several aime 


in Arkansasand 
elsewhere. He and his wife, Eleanoty hive 
two children, James T. Karam, Jr. difeett 
of engineering for Hips Medical Sj 
téms at Shelton, Conn., and Mary Aime 
Karam Williams of Dillon, Mont 


month at Baptist « 
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